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MAD DUMAKESQ- 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DUMARESQS AT HOME. 

A WILD, bitter night in March : the wind 
howling round the honses in the Squares, 
and the rain pelting as it only can pelt in 
the British Isles and the Burmese Empire, 
where they get up an excellent imitation of 
an English shower for nine months in the 
' year. Down it comes, hitting the wet and 
shining pavements so mercilessly that it 
Sounds like hau, and each drop as it touches 
earth Springs up again, and forms a tiny 
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4 MAD DUMAEESQ. 

forget he bears it — ^more, that no one allied 
with the name of Dumarösq shall lose sight 
of the honour attached to him — more still, 
that no one who serves, or nothing that is 
served up for, a Dumaresq shall fall .short of 
the high Standard he has reared for himself 
and all who chance to be connected with 
him. A ' good hobby in the niain — ^when 
applied to ourselves and our own actions ; 
a harsh one by which to judge our 
brothers»and our sisters. 

But the hobby shows itself in its best 
light' on the dinner^table, where every 
arrangement is perfect. 

What a contrast between the howling 
wind, the pelting rain, and the splashing 
mud outside, and the modulated light, the 
fragrant flowers, the varied dishes, the high- 
bred Company within ! 

< 

Colonel Dumaresq's dinner-parties — he 
Orders everything, from the soup to the 
dessert, so it comes natural to call them his 
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parties — are seldom large ones : he believes, 
and ri^Üy, that if the enjoyment is to be 
general, twelve is the mystic number — ^but 
to-night there are at least twenty guests 
assembled at bis table, although the season is 
not yet begun. 

But that is another of Colonel Dumaresq's 
peculiarities : he cares nothing about seasons. 
He is a thorough townsman — ^never happy 
out of London, and hating the name of any- 
thing connected with the country. He cares 
little for sport, detests the seaside, and can- 
not be prevailed upon to accept an invita- 
tion ; so that when his wife visits her 
relations, he nins over to Paris or Homburg 
for a month, retuming to Brook Street and 
his club as soon as ever he can do so, and 
passing the dull winter months, when those 
who can get away from town are so glad of 
the opportunity, amidst the fogs and smoke 
and mist of our beloved metropolis. 

He is a gentleman every inch of him (as 
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far as blood and breeding are concemed)^ 
but he is as proud, obstinate, and dis- 
agreeable a gentleman as you could meet 
anywhere between dawn and dusk on a 
long summer's day. 

How different is Lady Olivia to her hus- 
.band ! What a soft, feir creature (now 
somewhat faded and oppressed-looking) 
she seems, to be linked to so determined 
and opinionated a de^t as the Colonel ! 

Just see her now as she sits at the head of 
the long dining-table, her light blue eyes 
(always anxious and timid in appearance) 
tuming every moment, to rest upon the 
countenance of her lord and master, and try 
to discern if aU is going well, or otherwise. 
Her bands of brown hair are taken smoothly 
off her forehead, for the Colonel has never 
permitted her to change the order of her 
coiffure since her wedding-day ; and her rieh 
costume of pale blue moirä trimmed with 
mulberryncoloured velvet looks as old- 
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fa^shioned as her hair, for the Colonel always 
Bupenntends the making of her dresses, and 
has them cut after his own idea of what is 
suitable and becoming. 

There k no such domestic tyraat in the 
World as the British husband with ^^a 
proper sense of his responsibilities." French, 
Italian, and Spanish consorte may be in- 
different, faithless, or revengefal ; they may 
take the law into their own hands after 
the teaching of Mons. Dumas^ or they 
may pocket their marital affironts after the 
teaching of Mona de Girardin ; bat the 
World may be defied to produce a husband 

dress and appearance and manner of con- 
ductihg herseif, like one of our virtuous 
countrymen. From the moment an English- 
mau hears to the question " Who gives this 
woman to this man ? " the mystic answer 
"/ do^^ he enters upon possession with a 
veageance. A woman's love and con- 
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fidence, and a woman's seif, are not sufl&cient 
for him ; he must have her shoe-strings and 
her cap-strings, and all her other strings, that 
he mäy pull them as he chooses, and drive 
his puppet through the world, a model wifel 
The idea of being taken entire possession 
of by the man she loves is very sweet to a 
woman, — during the honeymoon. Every- 
thing is so new then, and everything goes 
so smoothly — she forgets there are two ways 
of driving ; and if the various strings are not 
to get entangled, she must keep in advance 
of her husband's wishes : onee lag, stop, or 
draw back, and the knots that ensue are 
little Short of Gordian ; and to be continually 
driven becomes, after a while, to say the 
least of it, fatiguing. But Lady Olivia has 
long ago given up all Opposition. There 
may have been a time when, in her meek 
way, she resented having her colours and 
her books and her companions chosen 
for her, but that has not been for many 
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years past Stemer trials, real wrongs, 
have. superseded imaginaiy ones, and made 
them stmgless. 

She sits now in her place aß mistress of 
that well-appointed household, to all appear- 
ance a happy, comely matron, with as few 
cares as wrinkles — ^to all appearance, I repeat, 
for there are few of her acquaintances who 
are not cognisant of her private sorrows. 

I wonder which of us has an aequaintance 
(though met but yesterday) who cannot 
boast the same ? 

How intimately everybody knows us, 
except ourselves ! 

It is nseless for Cajptain Bulbul to imagine 
that his penchant for Mrs. Kose is a fond 
secret locked within his own breast and 
guessed at by no heart but hers, or for 
Lord Kuse-de-6uerre to think that the 
World beüeves, as Miss MÜUoa does, that he 
has no ulterior motive in courting her for 
hiswife. 
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It does not reach cmr ears, but the dream, 
the fear, the intention, whieh we scarcely 
dare vhisper to our own souls, is (as often 
as not) the property of each one that meets 
US at the breakfast-table. 

Lady Olivia's only daughter, seated not 
far from her, is in reaJity what her mother 
seems to be, a woman without care. 

She is married, and her name is the 
Honourable Mrs. Theodore Little. Were 
names ordered to measnre, it should have 
been Mrs. Theodore Big, for she wonld make 
two of Lady Olivia ; but, since her interests 
are united for ever to those of the Honour- 
able Theodore Little, it would have been 
quite impossible to find an appelktion wMch 
should suit both. They are as opposite in 
appearance and disposition as light from 
darkness : as any two things, indeed, which 
can never be brought together and made a 
proper pair of. 

Mrs. Theodore Little at twenty-five, fat. 
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wMte, and calm, is a splendid woman. Mr^ 
Theodore Littie at thirty, red, thin, and 
fidgety, is anytliing but a splendid man. 

She has fuU blue eyes, a complexion of 
^ ^d res., » he.; ohin Z ^^ 
and thick coils of flaxen liair twisted round 
her largo head; She reclines in her chair 
sxtrrounded by a mass of drapery, quietly 
enjoying her dinner, and treating everything 
that goes on about her with supine indif- 
ference ; not the indiflference bred of aflfecta- 
tion or satiety, but that which proceeds 
from pure inability to feign an interest that 
is not feit. She is just like a great white 
heifer tethered linder a tree, and chewing 
the cud on a warm summer's day, too lazy 
even to blink away the flies that crawl over 
her sleepy-looking eyes. She is her father's 
ideal of what a lady should be — contented 
to be led, and impossible to be ruffled ; and 
he is very proud of her. 

Now, by the rule of contrast, Mr. Theodore 
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Little should be clever ; but tbough be is not 
clever, be tbinks bimself so, wbicb goes a 
long way in tbis world. He says sbarp 
tbings — ^in bis own estimation — and be takes 
tbe trouble on occasions to go considerably 
out of bis way to bring tbe sbarp tbings 
in, wbicb trouble is more evident to, tban 
appreciated by, bis friends. 

He and bis wife and cbildren live witb 
tbe Dumaresqs — ^tbey bave done so ever 
since tbeir marriage — and Mr. Little makes 
bimself quite at bome in Brook Street, 
identifying bimself witb tbe family as 
tbougb be bad been bred and bom tbere ; 
contradicting, interfering, and laying down 
tbe law — ^but always, be it observed, on tbe 
side of tbe master of tbe bousebold. 

Strangers are apt to wonder tbat a man 
so fond of bis own way as Colonel Du- 
maresq can ever bave agreed to admit 
anotber ruling power, as it were, under tbe 
same roof ; but tbe Solution of tbe riddle 
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lies in the above fact Mr. Theodore Little 
can, and occasionally does, make himself 
exceedingly disagreeable to the other in- 
mates of the house ; but with his father- 
in-law it is his objeet to keep good friends. 

He has no money of his own, and no 
desire to make any ; he was permitted to 
marry Georgina Dnmaresq simply because 
her father did not wish to part with her ; 
but he has sanguine and not ill-founded 
expectations that such money as the Colonel 
has to leave (and it is no inconsiderable sum) 
will eventually come to his chüdren and 
himself. And, meanwhüe, he accepts his 
dependant position in a spirit of satisfaction 
which makes hard-working men, straining 
every nerve to obtain an honest livelihood, 
feel very much inclined to kick him. Meta- 
phorically speaking, Mr. Little gets a good 
many kicks in retum for his would-be 
sharp things, but his mental hide is thick^ 
and the arrows mostly rebound harmless. 
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Peritaps no one knows better how to hit 
Mm in a vulnerable paxt than Isabel Du- 
mareaq (tbe orphan daughter bf Colonel 
Dumaresq's brother), who is sitting by bim 
now. They are swom enemies, and always 
liave been, and the faet increases the 
Coloners disapprobation of bis niece's 
general conduct For BeU Dumajesq baa 
not been as mindM as sbe should bave 
been of the hononr of the family escutcheon ; 
ßhe has, as her uncle strikingly observes, 
*'dragged the name of Dumaresq throngh 
the dirb ; " she has not only written several 
romanees, but publiahed them und er her 
own name — ^and all the world knows that 
a Dumaresq has stooped to tum author. 

It is true that Frank Dumaresq, her band- 
aome, improvident father, raa away from 
his native land and died, leaving bis widow 
Äud orphan totally unprovided for, and that 
Bdll's mother, who has be^a paralyzed for 
years, is entirely supported by the proceeds 
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of her daughter's brain. But these facts 
in HO wise alter the case in the Colond's 
eyes. He would gladly allow his brother's 
widow a small annuity (which he would 
dole out with müch pomp in infinitesimal 
quarterly instalments), to avoid such a 
scandal ; but his niece is resolute — obstinate, 
he calls it — and if her novels are ever men- 
tioned in his hearing, it is totally against 
his wishes, and he haß no scruple in letting 
his Mends know that it is so. 

The meagre, red-haired, ferrety little man 
who keeps blinking up in Bell Dumaresq's 
face from under his white eyelashes, when- 
ever he has said anything which he considers 
cutting, is a firm upholder of the Coloners 
sentiments ; but she laughs them both to 
scom— not rudely or aggrievedly, but in 
her own bright, confident way, knowing too 
well what she has done and can do, to 
take ojSence at the small shafts which it 
is ever the fate of the successful to have 
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launched at them by envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness. 

The success of this world is a magic crystal 
in wMch we may discem our true friends 
from our false. How many it scares from usl 
Some are afraid to clap ; afraid that, after 
all, they may be wrong. Such sneak away 
in comers when our name is named, shelter 
themselves behind doubts and fears, surge 
and swell with the various reviews upon 
our work, and wait to leam the next opinion 
before they make up their own minds. But 
the majority are envious. They know we 
have toüed hard and honestly, they know 
the world's general estimate of our name 
and Standing and position; but they deny 
or ignore it. They fight against all evidence 
except on the wrong side, and they hug 
an unfavourable notice to their hearts (or 
the Organs which in their case do duty for 
such articles) as though it were a bank note 
for a thousand pounds. And yet they are 
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" SO sorry " for us all the while. This style 
of feiend (we all have them, and it would 
be a very bad sign, popularly speaking, to 
be without them) grows fat upon a bad 
review. It keeps bis spirits up for days. 
He thrives on " sorrow ! " 

Were tbis everytbing, would success, even 
witb all its brilliant accompaniments of ex- ' 
citement and applause, congratulation and 
gain, be wortb the striving for ? Hardly so ; 
were it not to be obtained except at the 
fearful price of the relinqnishment of human 
love, how should our weary spirits strive on 
to the end, unaided and alone ! 

But thank Heaven that it is not the case — 
that it is, as I said before, the magic crystal 
out of whicb the true faces shine all the 
brighter from their contrast with the false. 

A man may succour you in misfortune 
who would desert you in success ; but the 
feiend who, for no motive of his own, can 
take your band in the hour of triumph, and 

TOL. I. c 
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look witli his faithful eyes into your face and 
triumph for your sake, is a friend not for 
time only, bu t etemity. And there are many 
such — God bless theml Bell Dumaresq 
knows all tliis, she knows everything ; and 
the half-amused smile with wliicli she listens 
to Mr. Little's snappish comments should 
warn him that, on this evening at least, he is 
expending his ammunition in vain. But 
some people like being put down. 

Old Lady Towerscourt, who is sitting at 
Colonel Dumaresq's right band, and thinks 
Bell one of the most piquante and channing 
women she has ever seen, introduces an 
iinwelcome topic. 

"My dear Miss Dumaresq, I have been 
sitting over the fire the whole aftemoon, 
devouring 'Cesarine.' I had promised to 
go out with Polkinghom, but I couldn't tear 
myself away from it. What a picture of 
Continental life ! Of course Tourville is in- 
tended for Tours. I have been there several 
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times, and recognized every liue^ of it 
Tour descriptions axe most graphic." 

"Your ladyship does me great honour," 
says Bell, with the gratified smile and blush 
with which most authors would recognize 
such a compliment. 

"Oh, Polkinghom was abnost as wrapt 
up in it as myself. He got hold of the 
second volume whilst I was reading the first, 
and I couldn't get it away from him. You 
have read it, of conrse, Colonel Dumaresq?" 
" I cannot say I have, Lady Towerscourt," 
replies the Colonel stiffly ; " I am not in 
the habit of reading novels." 

" But your niece^s — surely " 

" I would sooner read a novel by any one 
thanmyniece. Literatare k engrossed by a 
^ertain clique, and should be left to them." 
" And I am proud to say I belong to the 
xjhque," cries Bell boldly. 

Viscount Polkinghom, who, with consider- 
^ble aid, has successfully taken his yacht all 
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the way to Squalibash and back again, and, 
with considerable aid, also written a book 
of travels on the subject (every one is familiär 
with his celebrated "Ode to a Squalibash 
Sunset," commencing — 

" Thou orange-tinted miracle of eve "), 

feels hurt. 

" Now really, Colonel 1 I think you must 
be forgetting who you have present. Rather 
hard on us poor authors, Miss Dumaresq, 
isn't he ? " he continues, glancing down the 
table at Bell. The case is not analogous, but 
it pleases Lord Polkinghom, and it does not 
hurt Miss Dumaresq, who smiles pleasantly 
and accepts the dejfinition " we authors " as 
meaning that Lady Towerscourt's sön and 
herseif are on a par in public estimation. 
' " No, indeed, Lord Polkinghom, " replies 
the Colonel ; " the world will not easily lose 
sight of *Dreamings in Squalibash/ But a 
man may please himself in these matters. 
A woman," continues the Colonel, with a 
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certain unctuous delivery, as though he were 
about to propound a noyel definition, *'a 
woman is quite a diflferent tliing from a man. 
A woman's proper sphere is in the domestic 
circle. A woman was never intended to 
work." 

"Why do you let women clean your 
grates then, and black your boots, and carry 
up the water for your bath, and do all tbe 
hard work that the men are too lazy to put 
a finger to ?» demands bis niece abruptly. 

" My dear ! such women do it for their 
living— they work for their bread." 

" So do I," she answers. 

Colonel Dumaresq is shocked ; he does 
not say "Hush!" but every feature looks 
it: his face darkens, and he changes the 
subject "How soon do you sail from 
England, my lord ? " 

This question is addressed to the new 
•bishop of the Tantaroo Islands, who never 
had the honour of being invited to Colonel 
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Dumaresq's table whilöt he was only the 
Keverend Dr. Hanway, of Sajnt Timothy's 
in the East. 

"In a fortnight, I trust, Colonel Dnmaresq; 
but it is still uncertain. I shall not leave ' 
home iintil my boy is settled. I would 
resign the episcopal honours first," says the 
good bishop, laughing softly to himself. 

" I did not know you had a son/' remarks 
Lady Olivia. 

" Indeed I have, and very proud I am of 
him. He's a fine fellow, but at a dangerous 
age — just two-and-twenty. He completed 
his Oxford career last term, and is study- 
ing for the bar, and I am anxious to see him 
settled down with some quiet family before 
I leave home. Ah, sons are a great charge, 
Colonel. I have five daughters, but I have 
never expended so much thought on the 
whole five as for this one boy. However, 
you cannot sympathize with me, I know, 
having none of your own." 
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At this juncture somebody's foot under 
the table (to this day the worthy bishop 
does not know to whom it belonged) gives 
his a silent tut forcible intimation to hold 
his tongue ; and with rather an increased 
bloom on the episcopal cheeks, and a vague, 
uncomfortable remembrance darting hither 
and thither in the episcopal brain, that he 
has heard somewhere, or from some one, that 
his host has had sons and lost them, he ap- 
plies himself to the matter in hand (they 
have amved at the entremets by this time), 
and is silent. 

Lady Olivia looks distressed, her hus- 
band indignant, their guests conscious; and 
every one begins to talk faster and more 
löudly than he did before. The wine circu- 
lates freely, and Colonel* Dumaresq drinks 
three or four glasses in succession, and 
sends away his ice pudding untasted. 
Luckily it is this moment which Admiral 
KnoUys, sitting on the left hand of Lady 
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Olivia, chooses in which to commence tlie 
relation of one of his noisy and long- 
winded yaxns. Admiral KnoUys, if we axe 
to believe his own assertion, is the most 
wonderful man of this or any other Century. 
Not a scientific discovery is perfected but 
what he has known for years beforehand ; 
not a patent brought out tbe first idea of 
which did not originate with himself. 

He invented ChubVs locks and Armstrong's 
gun ; foretold the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, and could bave cured tbe Prince 
Consort ; and, had he but lived soon enough, 
would have written Shakspeare's plays, and 
been the first to think of vaccination. In 
fact, were this not a book for the drawing- 
room, I might confidently State that Admiral 
Knollys is the greatest liar of this or any 
other Century, before whose talent even the 
famous Jack Wilding (so inimitably per- 
sonated by the still more famous Charles 
Matthews) would have to bite the dust ; but 
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the days are gone by when we may call a 
spade a spade, so I wiU content myself with 
miting him dow as the posseasor of a very 
fertUe brain. The fertile brain strives to 
deliver itself just now of some incredible 
romance conceming the Admiral having 
restored to life a man who had been buried 
for tliree days Underground ; and his 
listeners, only too glad of a legithnate dis- 
traction from the bishop's lapstis linguce, 
encourage him by well-feigned interest to 
proceed tili the narrator, intoxicated by the 
imusual compliment of attention, outdoes 
himself, and is noisier and more positive, 
and — a greajter liar than ever. 

ünder cover of the confusion, Mr. Theo- 
dore Little attempts to aim venom at Bell 
Dumaresq — 

"Pray, how is the novel in the 'Illustrated 
Seven Dials ' prospering ? " 

She is running a successful serial story 
«„.ugh „ne of l .est popula, n^ 
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of the day, and he knows the name of the 
magazine and every line of the story as well 
as she does herseif. 

" Not so well as I eould wish/' she says 
with perfect sang-froid. " You see, I have 
not had the benefit lately of gathering up 
the crumbs of wit that fall from my uncle's 
table." 

"Ah, you must go to some one eise to 
aid you in a work of that description." 

" Do you confess yourself incapable ? " 

*' By no means ; but I have no desire to 
make a fool of myself." 

" That would certainly be lost time. I 
never go over my work twice." 

He fumes silently for a moment, thinking 
what he can say in answer, and then starts 
another topic. 

" Is it true that your photograph is for 
sale in half the shops in London ? " 

" It may be, for aught I know to the con- 
trary." 
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« What next, indeed ! " 

" Perhaps yours wül be next." 

" Not I, thank heaven ! I can afford to 
give my likeneas away to my friends." 

" The demand may not exceed the sup- 
ply." 

^* Any way, I wouldn't be sold at a Shilling 
a head." 

" I think it very probable you would not.'* 

"You can take shelter under repartee 
if you like, but every one has the same 
opinion on the subjeet, and I quite agree 
with my father-in-law in thinking " 

But no one cares what he thinks ; for at 
this moment there comes a thundering knock 
npon the hall door — so loud and imperative 
a knock, indeed, that timid Lady Olivia half 
rises from her seat with the sudden agitation 
that the noise induces, and a rieh red colour 
spreads itself over Bell Dumaresq's face, 
which is instantly cast down towards the 
table. 
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**A late guest, apparently," remarks the 
biahop, who has recovered bis equanimity. 

" No — ^no — I think not I believe we are 
all here/' stammers bis bostess, witb tbe very 
gbost of a smile, as sbe glances towards ber 
busband's countenance. 

" Wboever be may be, be is very impatient 
to be admitted/' says Lord Polkingbom as 
the sound of tbe knocker again reverberates 
upon tbe door. . 

" Tbis is too bad ! " exclaims tbe Colonel, 
angrily. 

Bell Dumaresq tums pale, and a servant 
attends tbe summons. 

- In tbe silence tbat ensues (a silence during 
wbicb tbe beating of two bearts, at least, 
could bave been beard), a young and deter- 
mined and excited voice rings tbrougb tbe 
baU— 

" Wbere is Colonel Dumaresq' ? Say tbat 
J wisb to speak to bim." 
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CHAPTEß II. 

AN INTERRUPnON TO THE DINNER 

PAETY. 

At the soiind of this voice, and the words 
it utters, every face at the table changes. 
It is a voice the tone of which is not to be 
mistaken, and even those who have never 
heard it before feel intuitively that some- 
thing unpleasant is about to happen. Lady 
Olivia looks scared, Bell Dumaresq pam- 
fally anxious, Mr. Little ready for imme- 
diate action; even the placid Georgina 
appears interested. The guests glance ftir- 
tively at one another : those who know the 
history of their host's mamed life, with 
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intelligence ; those who have yet to leam 
it, with curiosity. Colonel Dumaresq alone 
preserves, to all appearance, a perfect 
equanimity. 

" Simmonds/' he says quietly, " there 
is a draught from that open door. My 
lord, I want your opinion of this Burgundy ; 
it has received rather a favourable verdict 
from some of the best authorities in such 
matters." 

Picture the scene as it presents itself 
during that interval of waiting. Inside — 
the warm and lighted room, the odour of 
flowers, the flash of silver, the ring of 
glasses, the shimmer of silk and satin ; 
outside— the chüly vestibule, with a pierc- 
ing draught of cold, damp air blowing 
through the half-closed door, the crowd 
of domestics hardly knowing what they 
should do or not do : and on the threshold 
a youthful, but manly, figure, enveloped 
in a rough overcoat, with his hat over his 
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eyes, and bis garments dripping with rain. 
Inside — curiosity, indignation, suspense, and 
fear ; oiitside — something very like despera- 
tion. 

There is bustle and confusion in the hall ; 
the servants are attempting to make the 
anseasonable vißitor comprehend that it is 
impossible he can see the master of the 
house at that hour of the night, and the 
visitor will not be convineed of the fact. 

Again bis voice makes itself heard by 
-eveiy guest at the dinner-table. ^ 

" I will take no denial. I have come to 
see 'Colonel Dumaresq, and I intend to see 
bim/' 

" Simmonds/' repeats the Colonel in the 
same quiet manner, " I have already told 
you there is a draught from that open door. 
Have it closed at once." 

The butler advances to bis master's chair 
for a private Conference. 

"Very sorry indeed, sir," he whispers. 
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"but it is quite impossible. Mr. — ^Mr. 
Adrian insists upon seeing you, and refiises 
to leave without doing so. He has got his 
foot in the door, sir." 

^' I will not see him er any one at this 
time of night," replies the Colonel aloud. 
*^ Say that I am engaged, and show him 
out. Do you hear ? " 

The butler bows and leaves the room, 
carefully closing the door behind him. But, 
notwithstanding the ColoneFs Orders, no 
satisfactory result appears likely to be 
obtained, for the various expostulations 
are drowned by the imperious tones of the 
stranger, which sound as though he were 
about to force an entrance. 

" This is unbearable 1 " at last exclaims 
Colonel Dumaresq, as he rises from the 
table. " If the ladies will kindly excuse 
me for a moment, I will settle this matter 
myself." 

" üncle ! " says Bell imploringly, as she 
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lays her hand upon his arm. But he takes 
no notice of the action further than by 
shaking it off as he tums to leave the 
room. 

In the hall he finds the men-servants 
Standing at a respectful distance from the 
dripping stränget, with whom the old butler 
is attempting a remonstrance. 

" You can't see the Colonel to-night, sir, 
it's quite impossible; he's got a heap of 
Company at table; but te-morrow, I dare 
say " 

"I will see him to-night, Simmonds. 
D — ^n it all, do you think I'm going to 
be put out of my father's house as though 
I had no business here ? Stand back, will 
you, and let me pass I If he has friends 
with hiTTi so much the better. Tm not 
ashamed of anything, except it is of being 
his son." 

"What do you mean, sir, by forcing 
yourself into my presence in this extraor- 

VOL. I. D 
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dinary manner?" exclaims a voice close 
to his ear. 

His father Stands before him. 

Adrian Dumaresq staggers back slightly, 
and then recoveis himself. It is easj to 
See that he has had more to drink than is, 
good for him. 

**I have come to see yoUy'' he answers 
boldly. *' I have written to you again and 
again, and received no answer ; I have 
come now all the way from Doncaster to 
speak to you on particular business, and 
I'm not going to be shown the door at the 
pleasnre of your servants. I've as good a 
right to be here äs any one, and a much 
better right than some that have taken my 
place." 

"Be quiet!" interposes the Colonel 
aiithoritatively. i' I refiise to speak to you 
on business or otherwise. I have already 
refused to communicate with you, as you 
well know ; and the shameless manner in 
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which you have attempted to intrude your- 
ßelf on me to-night is only another proof, 
to my mind, that I have acted rightly." 

The dining-room door uncloses softly, and 
JBell Dumaresq appears in the hall. Seme 
one is trying to pull her back, and insist 
lipon her re-entering the room, but she does 
not heed him. 

" This is most extraordinary behaviour on 
your part," snarls Mr. Little, as his small 
body follows hers ; " every one is talking 
about it, Your uncle will be exceedingly 
AÜspleased." 

" Hold your tongue ! " she answers sharply, 
as she strains every nerve to hear what is 
going on between the father and the son 
upon the door-mat. 

And so they remain there together. 

"You have done nothing for me for 

years ; you have cast me off to struggle 

through life as I best may ; you have be- 

lieved every lie that has been brought to 
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you against my character, and now you 
actually refuse to speak to me when I teil 
you that I have come on business that con- 
cems US both. Good God, sir!" cries 
Adrian Dumaresq, as, without removing 
bis bat^ be tums up bis bandsome, beated 
face to look into tbat of bis fatber, " if I 
bad no claim on you, eitber in affection or 
in blood, you could not treat me worse tban 
you bave done 1 " 

Tbe Colonel tums pale and is about to 
retort, but fear of bis guests restrains bim. 

" I will neitber stand your language nor 
your conduct any longer. James, open tbe 
door for tbis — ^tbis gentleman, .and let bim 
go. 

Tbe footman advances a few steps in 
Order to obey bis master's Orders, but a 
look from tbe stranger casts a damp upon 
bis fealty, mA he stops ahort in the pursuit 
of duty. 

" üncle 1 " cries Bell Dumaresq, starting 
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forward, "pray be carefiil. Tou can see 
that he is exciteA For heaven's sake, don't 
make him desperate I " 

" Bell I " says her cousin, as he removes 
hiB hat. 

" You here ? " exclaims Colonel Dumaresq, 
for the first time pereeiving his niece. 
** How exceedingly imprudent 1 how very 
wrong ! What indueed you to leave your 
seat? I must request you to retum to it 
at once.^' 

"I forewamed her of what you would 
say/' interposes Mr. Little. 

" I cannot retum whilst you and Adrian 
are quarrelling. Oh, uncle, be merciful 1 
say that you will see and speak to him to- 
,morrow.'' 

" I will do no such thing. I decline to 
hold any communication with him hence- 
forward. James, put this gentleman out, 
and close the hall door." 

"Oh, never, surelyl" says Bell indig- 
nantly. 
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" No, Bell, never 1 " repeats Adrian with 
emphasis ; " for if the brüte attempts to lay 
a finger on me, I will tkrow him into the 
road. I may have sunk very low — I know 
I have no place in my father's house — ^but 
I have not yet come to be thrust fix)m the 
door by my father's servants." 

" But this is not to be bome ! " replies 
Colonel Dumaresq vehemently. "Are you 
going, sir ? for, if not, you will compel me 
to the unpleasant necessity of personally 
enforcing the commands I laid upon my 
servants." 

■ "Let me do it, my dear Colonel," ex- 
claims Mr. Little eagerly; "say the word, 
and I will rid you of this unwarrantable 
intrasion in no time." 

" You ! " says Bell Dumaresq, with 
withering scom. 

The request and its rejoinder raises all 
the devil in Adrian Dumaresq's nature. 
He has been insulted before his father's 
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lacqueys; but he could stand that better 
than this taunt from bis fatber's son-in-law. 
He draws up bis muscular figure to its füll 
heigbt, and looks down on Mr. Tbeodore 
Little as a mastiff migbt contemplate a 
pugnacious terrier. 

" Yau ! " he repeats, echoing his cousin's 
words. "Come on and try it, tben, 
you miserable cur, wbo sneak in here for 
the good tbings you bave no pluck to get 
for yourself, and keep tbose wbo bave tbe 
best rigbt to tbem out in tbe cold. Come 
on, and put me out at tbe door if you can, 
Tbe list of my sins is so long, a case of man- 
slaugbter won't make mucb difference to it 1 '' 

But at tbis pbrase, wbieb be biis used 
inadvertently, tbe young man bimself stops 
sbort, and bis fatber's cup of wratb is fiUed 
to tbe brim. 

" Is it possible you glory in your erimes ? '' 
be exclaims. " Quit my bouse at once, or I 
will use means to make you.'* 
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" Keep both your words and your means," 
replies the son loudly; "I am going, and 
I shall not trouble you again. You can 
retum to your guests now, Colonel Du- 
maresq, and teil them that you have 
thrust your ohly son from your doors, and 
with the understanding that it is for the 
last time. (xo back to your meats and 
your wines and your Company, and enjoy 
them if you can. You may justify this to 
your conscience ; but there is a God, above 
to judge between us, and I call down His 
curse on those who " 

"No, no, Adrian," cries Bell, rushing 
forward. "No, don't say that — the day 
will come when you will bitterly regret it." 

He tums his eyes upon her-there is 
already a soffcened look in them. 

" You were always kind to me. Bell," he 
says in a calmer voice. "Good-bye," and, 
tuming abruptly from the house, he passes 
out into the driving rain. 
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"Close the door," commands Colonel 
Dumaresq, and the portak of the house 
in Brook Street clang to, and are secured. 

Then the three left in the hall glance at 
one another, and wonder with what faces 
they axe to re-enter the dining-room. 

"So very ill-advised," says the Colonel 
pettisHy, allnding to his niece's joining 
Idm ; " a lady being mixed up in an affair 
of thiß kind makes it twice aa awkward. 
Eeally, my dear, you literary women do 
such extraordinary thingsl Why couldn't 
you have remained quietly in your seat as 
your aunt has done ? " 

" Knowing that it was Adrian, and that 
you and he were quarrelling, uncle? it 
woidd have been impossible ! " 

" The compäjiy Mil be apt to put a very 
unpleasant c(\nstruction upon your motives/' 
observes Mr. 

She is- whispering hastily to one of the 
servants, and does not heed him. In 
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another minutc they have all re-entered 
the dining-room. 

Colonel rhimaresq resumes his seat, and 
gives a preliminary cough, 

" A very unpleasant interruption," he says, 
with a smile ; " but I trust you have been 
taking care of yourselves in my absence." 

" Contretemps wäl happen," observes old 
Lady Towerscourt. 

" Yes ; but my young feiend — a distant 
connection, and at times a very troublesome 
one — ^might have chosen a more seasonable 
hour forTiis unwelcome intrusion." 

" Most likely he did it on purpose," says 
Lord Polkinghom; "troublesome connections 
always do." 

" There is a black sheep in most families/' 
observes Mr. Theodore Little, with an 
apologetic shrug of the Shoulders. 

"But, thank Qod, skunks are rare," 
retorts Bell Dumaresq in a low voice. 

She has yet not recovered from the effects 
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of the scene she has gone tlirough — her 
heart and her lipa and her hands are trem- 
bling ; but were she dying she would have 
strength to stand up, hbwever feebly, for 
the outcast son of the Dumaresqs. 

And all this time Lady Olivia is sitting 
in her chair, almost paralyzed with emotion — 
her heart and lips and hands, not trembling 
like her niece's, but tumed to stone, for 
the man who has come and gone is the first 
best object in creation for her. Yet she had 
no strength to assert her right to speak to 
him. She wotdd have no strength to do 
so were he dying before her eyes — if Colonel 
Dumaresq and his satellite Theodore Little 
stood between them. Lady Olivia is not 
worthy of the name of Englishwoman ; she 
should have been a slave, bom out in Cir- 
cassia, bathed in milk, robed in the 
prophet's colours, and never required to 
think or act for herseif in any phase of 
her existence. 
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And yet slie can^Z / 

ünhappy creature! doomed to suffer 
withouf the courage for or the power of 
action : an animal's soulless and untliinking 
life were almost preferable to hers. 



When the ladies have left the dining-room 
things alter for the better. The chairs are 
drawn closer together : both host and guests 
recover their original equanimity, and con- 
versation becomes generaL Lord Polking- 
hom enters into a vigorons discussion with 
Admiral Knollys as to the possibility of 
taking a yacht across the Mediterranean in a 
couple of days, a feat that the Admiral, 
a^cording to his own aecount, has accom- 
plished several times without the slightest 
difficidty. Mr. Little engages in a wordy 
war with his next-door neighbour on the 
proper management of women, a favourite 
topie with Mr. Little, as it is with most men 
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who have never proved themselves capable 
of managiBganythiiigfemmme, from afemale 
kitten upwards ; and Colonel Dmnaresq 
enters upon politics with an old club Mend 
on his right-hand aide. My lord bishop of the 
Tantaroo Islands is glad of the clatter that 
ensues, nnder cover of which he can address 
George Bellew, a bamster who has been for 
some time intiinate with the whole family of 
the Dumaresqs. 

^^ I am afraid I made a sad mistake just 
now, Mr. Bellew, in sunnising that our host 
had no sons. I imaguied at the moment 
that I had heard Mrs. Little was an only 
chüd.'' 

" If so, you heard wrong I " says Beilew 
briefly. 

"It Game back to me afterwards. But 
— surely they are dead." 

" One is.'' 

"Andtheother?" 

" Is never mentioned in this house, my 
lord.'' 
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" Mr. BeUew, you interest me very deeply, 
Shall I seem impertinent in asking if you 
think that the little intemiption that took 
place just now had anything to do with 
Colonel Dumaresq's son ? " 

"I am sure of it. It was himself ; I 
recognized his voice." 

^^ An alien from his own father's house. 
How terrible 1 And what may be the cause ? " 

George Bellew glances down at the other 
end of the table, where the host is busily 
empioyed in arguing his point, and then 
draws his chair as elose to that of the 
bishop as is possible. 

" No one knows the cause" 

" God bless my soul 1 how very incom- 
prehensible," exclaims the bishop. " What- 
ever the poor lad may have done, it seems an 
iniquitous proceeding that he shotdd be 
banished from his home. Surely you must 
know something about the matter ? " 

" I will teil you all I know, but it is little 
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enough. Colonel Dumaresq had two sons, 
Conway and Adrian. Adrian was always a 
generous, wild, and thoughtless fellow, but 
the other was a lad after bis father's own 
heart: prim and prudent — to teil you the 
truth, my lord, / hated him ; he was 
such a prig. Well, when the boys were 
about sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
the family went abroad, and there Conway 
died, very suddenly, I believe ; and ever 
since bis loss the Colonel seems to have 
taken an inveterate dislike to Adrian, who 
was never a favourite of bis." 

" Did it tum him against the lad ? One 
would think it would have drawn them 
closer." 

" One would think so, certainly ; but it 
did not. Periiaps the sight of Adrian, by 
the very force of contrast, recalled bis dis- 
appointment too palpably to the Colonel's 
mind ; but any way, from having always 
slighted the boy, he seemed to grow posi- 
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tively to hate him. The first thing he ^d 
was to send him from home to a frightfuUy 
strict school, from which he ran away, since 
which time, I believe, his father has taken 
no further notice of him.» 

" But how does he live ? " demands the 
bishop. 

"He knows best, poor fellow. Colonel 
Dumaresq declares, whenever he can be 
induced to mention the subjeet, that his 
son consorts with thieves and pickpockets 
and blacklegs ; but that must be exaggera- 
tion. I fear, however, that he lives a very 
wild and dissipated sort of life. They call 
him ^ Mad Dumaresq ' upon the turf. But 
what can you expect from a man who has 
been summarily dismissed from all home 
influence and affection ? " 

" Shocking, shocking ! I don't think I 
ever heard of a more melancholy case. But 
what does Lady Olivia say to all this ? Has 
she no voice in the matter ? " 
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George Beilew glances at the good bishop's 
simple face with an amused smile. 

" My dear lord, have you ever looked at 
Lady Olivia? and if so, can you imagine 
she would presume to have a voiee in any- 
tting ? " 

" Poor lady ! what a trial for her I " 

"And for others beside her/' says Mr. 
Bellew rather gloomily. " I have known the 
family for years, and am acquainted with 
all its members. It's a general disgrace." 

" A erying scandal. Wh9,t age may thia 
poor young man be ? " 

"He is just twenty-five, and has been 
thrown for the last eight years on his own 
resources. Poor Adrian 1 such a fine look- 
ing fellow as he is too. He might have 
been anything." 

" Has he no clue to his father's stränge 
behaviour ? '' 

"It is the only subject on which he is 
reticent, my lord." 

TOL. I. u 
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" Is it often such scenes as that we lieard 
to-night occur between them ? " 

" I fancy not. I am very intimate with 
Bell — ^with Miss Dumaresq, I mean — ^and 
had her cousin been here lately she would 
have been sure to teil me. I conld see she 
was as Startled at his appearance as the rest. 
Well, it's very sad ; but I suppose there's no 
help for it It's the skeleton in the cup- 
board, my lord, which we are told we must 
all endure." 

" Heaven forbid, my dear sir ! " exclaims 
the bishop, as he thinks of his own cherished 
son. " Skeletons we may have, but it 
generally lies with ourselves to'clothe them 
with flesh, or not This is a skeleton of 
man's own making — a skeleton which should 
not be." 

" I wish you could convince the proper 
authorities of that fact," whispers Bellew, 
as the men rise jfrom table to join the 
ladies. 
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Meanwhile, matters have not been pro- 
gressing very cheerftdly in the drawing- 
room. Old Lady Towerscourt, indeed, is 
<;hanned with the appearance of Mrs. 
little's children, fair fat things in white 
lace and blue ribbons, who take (fortunately 
for the Society of the fiiture) more after 
their mother than the Honourable Theodore, 
and keeps up an animated prattle between 
soventy-two and three and a half, whilst 
Mrs. Little herseif sits by, smiling com- 
placenüy at the conversation, and pennit- 
ting the younger members of her family to 
<;limb over her and spoil her dress, but 
taking no trouble whatever to dispel the 
stereotjrped ennui that assails her mother's 
guests in common with all the female sex 
when they are left to the enjoyment of 
their own Company. 

Bell Dumaresq is here, there, and every- 
where ; listening to Mrs. Hanway's accoimt 
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of the preparations for tiieir voyage, asking 
Mrs. Knollys for a description of her new 
house, dragging forth photograph and scrap 
books to the light for the amusement of 
Miss Bellew, and cautioning the children 
not to monopolize the conversation or 
attempt to pluck the blooming roses that 
grow in Lady Towerscourt's cap. Her 
nerves are still throbbing, and her heart 
is aching, and she wonld give anjrthing 
for solitude and silence. But an ominous 
gloom has fallen over the Company, and 
she feels that, if appearances are to be kept 
up, somebody nnist do something; and to 
see how interested she appears at the 
description of a new ball dress, or to hear 
with what vivacity she dispntes the merits 
of the last ballad, one woidd think that, 
with the exception of answering an iavita- 
tion or writing a letter, she had never 
touched a pen at all. At least, that is 
the highest compliment that Colonel 
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Dumaresq, in bis most melting moments, 
can think of to pay her. 

Meanwldle, Lady Olivia, who should be 
foremost in promoting the entertainment of 
her guests, is sitting by the fire^ as tbough 
she neither saw nor heard aiiything that is 
passing around her. Her hands are clasped, 
her eyes fixed upon the flickering flame : it 
makes Bell's heartache worse to look at 
her passive, süent figure, for she knows 
what she is suffenng ; she guesses that 
her thoughts are out in the wind and the 
rain, following the footsteps of her outcast 
chüd. Onee or twice she tries to rouse 
her, for the ladies address themselves occa- 
äonaUy to their hostess, and her niece is 
a&aid of the comments that will be passed 
on her behaviour. 

"Aunt Olive, Mrs, Henderson says she 
called on you last week, and heard you were 
in bed with a headache. How is that ? you 
never told me ; " or, " Do you hear, Aunt 
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Olive ? Lady Towerscourt has a box for the 
new burlesque next week, and proposes ta 
take you with her. You must go. I am 
sure it will do you good. You know you 
are fonder of a burlesque than anything." 

But all her niece's efforts to attract her 
attention are only answered on the part of 
Lady OUvia by an unmeaning glance, a few 
uninterested words of reply, a deep sigh, and 
a speedy retum to her original position. 

Bell becomes quite nervous. She is afraid 
every moment that her aunt's mood of 
despair wiU culminate in a fit of shrieking 
hysterics, or some other equaUy awkward 
expos^, and that the whole of the Company 
will be able to connect more clearly than 
they do at present the mysterious visit of 
the disorderly stranger with the low spirits 
of their hostess. 

It is bad enough to endure even whilst 
they are by themselves, but when the voices 
of the gentlemen of the party are heard 
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upon the staircase, Miss Duinaresq becomes 
really alarmed least the re-appearance of the 
Colonel shoTild be followed by a scene with 
his weak wife. For she sees that Lady 
OUvia is on the very point of breaking 
dowiL 

" Aunt Olive ! " she exclaims almost 
authoritatively, as she watches two tears 
sneaking out of the comers of the poor 
lady's eyelids, " you are faint, I can see ; 
you really must leave this hot room, if it is 
only for ten minutes. Come with me ; the 
gentlemen have just left the dining^room, 
and I am sure that the ladies will permit 
üncle Henry to fill your place until you are 
recovered." 

And spite of Lady Olivia's mild remon- 
strances, spite of the guests' condolences, 
and Mrs. Little's lazily uplifted eyelids, she 
drags her patient from the room. 

Not one minute too soon ; they just 
miss the ascending crowd of men, and 
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reacli the cool, dim-lighted bedroom on the 
Upper stoiy, when Lady Olivia ßinks down 
upon a sofa, and breaks into a long wailing 
cry— 

" Oh, my God, my God ! how long 
is it to continue ? Isabel, my heart iß 
broken 1 " 

"No, no, dear; you must not say so, 
Whilst there is life tbere is hope, remember, 
and Adrian is fall of life — ^the hope may 
yet dawn for you and him." 

But for a few moments there is nothing 
heard in that apartment but the mother's 
bitter sobs. 

" Bell I " cries Lady Olivia presently, 
clutching at her niece. " You saw him — 
you spoke to him — ^what did he look like, 
my poor boy ? " 

" Like his own handöome seif, Aunt," says 
Bell cheerfully; "better, Lthink, than the 
last time he was here. He is stouter, and 
has more hair upon his face," 
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" Ah, if I could but aee him I It is a 
ipvhole year since we met. And to have him 
tumed from my house like a dog or a thief, 
it is too hard 1 And now he is gone again, 
who can teil where ? " 

" / can, Aunt Olive." 

" You can ! " Lady Olivia's tears cease 
to flow, in her surprise. 

"Yes; I sent Thomas after him to 
leam his address, I knew that you 
would want to know it, and I wanted to 
know it myself. He is at his old rooms in 
Conduit Street. And to-morrow moming I 
shall go and see him, and bring you all his 
news. And now will you tiy to be patient, 
Aunt Olive, and a little happier, and wait ? 
You know how I — what an aflfection I 
have for my cousin; you will trust me to 
ascertain all that he wants, and to supply 
him with it if it is in my power." 

" And you did this for me ! You dared 
to do this which I did not dare do for 
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myself. Oh, Bell I dear, brave Bell I 
How can I thank you?" And the weak 
woman falls into the strong woman's arms, 
and weeps out her acknowledgments upon 
her. breast. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE OUTCAST, 



At ain early hout on the foUowing moming 
Adrian Dumaxesq is lounging in an arm- 
cliair in the sitting-room of his apaxtments 
in Conduit Street At an early hour, be it 
observed, for tliis young gentleman, who isun- 
used generally to rise before noon. Not tliat 
his indolence is begot of the feeling that seems 
to pervade the minds of so many of the 
young men of the present day, that in order 
to be fashionable one must be lazy ; the 
desire to appear fashionable — ^the desire, I 
may say, to appear a gentleman has long left 
the breast of Adrian Dumaresq. As he lies 
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back in his chair at this moment, his hair 
roughly tossed about his forehead, his chin 
unshom, a cigar between his lips, and a 
loose moming coat about his Shoulders, 
notwithstanding his youth and his beauty, 
he looks thoroughly what he is — a careless, 
untidy, aad dissipated man. For there is 
no romance about this poor hero of mine : he 
is not an interesting lay figure, on which to 
hang rags of sentiment, but a painful stem 
reality ; a man who has been and is still 
living a wüd, low, reckless life, and the truth 
is written upon every line of his countenance. 
His eyes are bloodshot; there are marks 
about his face which should not have been 
there for fiffceen years to come, and his hair 
looks lighter than it is by nature, for the 
white that is mingled with it. He has done 
the very best he can to stamp out the beauty 
and the look of breeding which his parents 
and his birth bestowed on him, and yet he 
has not succeeded. You might shave his 
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head, and dress him up in tatters, and roll 
him in the dirt, and stiU Adrian Dumaresq 
would look a gentleman ; there is that 
" sometliing " about him which is indescrib- 
able on paper or by word of mouth, but 
which stamps the man or woman as indelibly 
as though they had been branded eighteen- 
carat gold. It is the hall-mark of blood. 
After this his beauty is a secondary thing, 
and yet it is of no common order. He is a 
fair man, with a broad, low forehead, long 
sleepy, blue eyes, and hair and whiskers 
(soft Curling whiskers that touch his shirt- 
ftont like a cloven beard) of a rieh sunny 
brown, But the crowning excellence of 
Adrian's person is his nose, It is a very 
triumph of a nose — classical without being 
foolish, deKcate without being feminine. 

How very seldom one does meet with 
a really good nose. Good eyes are as 
plentiful as gooseberries, and offcen with no 
more expression in them; pretty mouths, 
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too, are very common in tliis country, but 
it is seldom we get force and sweetness 
combined in that feature. But the noses 
of old England, as a rule it is impossible 
to add " how beautifiil are they 1 " 

The ponderous proboscis of tbe business 
man, the "tip tilted flower" of the clever 
woman, the thick, straight white nose of 
the beauty, the hawk-like beak of "blue 
blood/' and the coarse gaping nostrils 
of the lower orders, how they pass between 
one's mind's eye and the paper, 

Even Colonel Dumaresq and Lady Olivia, 
excellent as are their pedigrees, count their 
noses as their worst features. His is sharp 
and hooked; with a bridge that seems as 
though it were Coming through the skin ; and 
hers, though white as ivory, and on a straight 
line with her forehead, is too heavy and well 
covered for the rest of her countenance. 

The son's nose is unlike either of his 
parents, but yet combines the best points 
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of each in such manner as to create a very 
peifect whole. It is the most remarkable 
feature in his appearance^ and the first on 
which strangers are accustx)med to comment. 

Perhaps the many flatteries that have 
reached him on the subject have made 
Adrian a little conscions of this possession ; 
perhaps the poor wretch can still feel some 
pride in the only good thing he has feit ; 
any way ^it seems a favourite of his, and 
as he smokes and ponders his fingers wander 
incessantly with a caressing movement up 
and down his favourite feature. 

His landlady has sent him up some 
breakfast, but the tea and toast and eggs 
aie cold upon the table, whilst 'a half- 
finished bottle of brandy at his elbow 
shows with what sort of tea Adrian Du- 
maresq has leamed to fill his stomach at 
ten o'clock in the moming. Indeed, he is 
&o imaccustomed to being up at all at that 
hour, that he feels half disposed to go to 
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bed again, and wonld do so were it not 
that the message sent after him the night 
before inclines him to bdieve that, despite 
his father's anger, his mother intends to 

" If I can only see the old lady," he 
thinks to himself, "I may be able to do 
something. She surely might lend me the 
money, or raise it on her jewels ; she has 
done little enough for me since they tumed 
me out of doors. And in that case I see a 
way out of my difficulties at last, and shaU 
be able to snap my fingers at my father 
and fate combined. But I must have the 
money 1 '^ 

As he thinks of his mother no softening 
feeling comes over him ; he does not halt 
in his mental speech, or have any uncom- 
fortable Sensation in his throat : the thought 
of her is unassociated with anything less 
emotional than his father's harsh treatment 
of him. Yet Lady Olivia has been a fond 
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motlier to her children; when they were 
Uttle babies she worshipped them— in secret. 
But her love has had no strength in it ; she 
has never had the courage to stand up for 
them in defiance of her husband's authority ; 
she has been afraid to risk her own comfort 
and security for theirs ; she haa only been 
able to weep over their misfortunes, and 
weakly wring her hands, and wish it were 
otherwise. And so it happens that her 
surviving child has no respect for her ; and 
though, were she to kneel by his side and 
cry over him this moming, «he might have 
the power to make him feel rather chicken- 
hearted, the influence would pass away with 
her presence, and he would relnember only 
that she was more afraid for herseif than she 
was for him. At the moment he has but 
one wish connected with her — ^to get the 
money he is bent upon possessing. 

" If you please, sir, there's a lady waiting 
to see you." 

VOL. I. p ' 
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He shows a few signs of activity then, 
rises from bis chair, throws the remainder of 
bis cigar into the grate, and passes both bis 
baads across bis ruffled bair. 

"Ob, sbow ber up, of course. I sup- 
pose you're sure sbe asked for me ? " 

" My motber," be tbinks, as be knocks 
in tbe cork of tbe brandy-bottle and places 
it on a side table. " Now, I really call it 
deuced plucky of tbe old lady to come so 
soon. I wonder bow on eartb sbe got 
away witbout my fatber knowing it, and 
on sueb a beastly moming, too ! üpon my 
Word, I sball begin to tbink sbe cares for me 
more tban sbe does for bim." 

Tbe visitor bas mounted tbe stairs by tbis 
time, and ber footsteps sound upon tbe 
tbresbold. 

" Motber ! " says Adrian expectantly, as 
be tums to greet ber. But it is not bis 
motber — ^it is Bell Dumaresq. Hjs face 
falls. 
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" Are you disappointed ? " she says cheer- 
fally, as she takes his outstretched hand. 
"Your motlier could not come to you so 
early as this, Adrian ; you miglit have 
guessed that/' 

" Is she Coming at all ? " he demands 
somewhat suUenly. 

'^ I don't know ; I suppose it will depend 
on what stay you make in town. You 
know that if she does see you it must be 
without your father's knowledge, and that 
he seldom leaves her for long." 

" I know she cares so deucedly little for 
me, that she wouldn't put her head out of 
window to save me from hanging if she 
thought she would catch a cold by it." 

" No, Adrian, no ; indeed you wrong her. 
She has a veiy timid nature, but she suffers 
terribly firom your Separation." 

" It looks like it," he answers in the same 
suUen tone. 

" But, come," continues his cousin, " let 
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US buk about yoursdf. I have come to hear 
tbe businoss tbat brings you to town, and to 
siH> if 1 am belp you. And, first, let me 
have a good look at you, Adrian. It is a 
long tirne sinco we met" 

llo tiinis bis handsomc, neglected face 
witb a barsh laugb towards her as she 
six'ak^« and die gazes at tbe reckless eyes, in 
tbe deptbs of wbieb tbere is just a shade of 
sbiuue apparent, until tbe tears riise to her 
own, 

** You lUV tbe same," sbe says lightly, as 
»he türm a>Ä*ay to bide tbem^ " and yet you 
mv i^liwxgtHb You look ten years older than 
you did la^^t ye^ur/* 

'' I Mieve 1 oiu riitber an old looking 
cluip for my age, Let me see, wbat is it ? 
tbo saine i^s yours." 

** Yes, just tbe same ; we were twenty-five 
bist Cbristnitvfk'* 

** You carry your years better tban I do, 
Bell. I never saw you more Uooming ; and 
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yet I suppose you have to work pretty 
hard ? " 

" Hard work agrees with me, Adrian. I 
think it does with most people ; only some 
are a&aid to try it." 

" By Jove ! I don't think it would with 
me, though I work hard enough for my 
living, too, at times. And by the way, Bell, 
that brings me to my business— I'm awfully 
bit this time — ^in fact, Fm over head and 
ears." 

" In debt, you mean/' she answers as she 
seats herseif opposite to him. "YouVe 
been losing money again upon the turf. 
Oh, Adrian, when shall we be able to per- 
suade you to give up that ruinous habit of 
betting?" 

" When you provide me with a sufl&cient 
income to live on without it, my dear. 
Why, dash it all, how can you expect a man 
who has been tumed out of his father's 
house, as I have, to procure the necessaries 
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of life, without lesortiBg to some shift of 
thekind?*' 

"But, although you were tamed out, I 
don't think you would ever have been kept 
out had. it not been for the habits you have 
contracted and the Company you are associat- 
ing witL" 

" Oh, of course you're against me, like all 
the rest. Trust a woman for hitting a man 
when he's down." 

" You are not just, Adrian," repKes Bell, 
quietly ; " I think my conduct last night 
should convince you I am on your side. 
But I cannot help seeing your faults ; and 
I believe that even now, were you to try 
and live a steady life, your father would 
relent towards you. But such scenes as 
occurred yesterday can do nothing but 
injure your cause. It was most foolish 
and ill-advised of you to attempt to force 
an entrance to the house as you did. I 
could not wonder at üncle Henry being 
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angry. 
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He looks a little ashamed of himself 



now. 



Well, you must know, Bell — ^it's no 
use denying it — I wasn't quite myself last 
evening. I had been travelling up from 
Yorkshire all day, and had a glass or two 
to wann me on the joumey ; and as I was 
very anxious to speak to my father on 
bnsiness, I thought there waÄ no time like 
the present. If I had known they had a 
lot of swells there I shouldn't have gone." 

" But what business can you have of such 
importance ? Is it only the debt, Adrian, 
or anything to do with your altering your 
mode of life ? " 

" Ah 1 there youVe hit it, Bell To teil 
the truth, it's both put together. And as 
my father won't see me, I want to speak to 
the old lady, and find out if she can help 
me. Some one must/' 

" Teil me all about it, Adrian," says his 
cousin with interest ; " I came here for that 
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puipose^ and will take any message you 
like to your mother." 

" All right," he says carelessly. " In the 
first place, Fm in debt— awfuUy so — ^to the 
tone of a thousand pounds^ and the money 
must be paid in the course of two or three 
months." 

"But, Adrian, Aunt Olive could never 
give you as much as that without your 
father knowing it. It is more than her 
whole year's allowance." 

" Stop a bit tili youVe heard all. I don't 
want her to give it me : I only want her to 
lend me a couple of hundred pounds, and I 
see a way out of the scrape at once." 

" How ? " 

" Weil, youVe told me to speak straight 
out, Bell, so you mustn't think me conceited 
— but this way out is by marriage. Witb 
a couple of hundred in my pocket I stand 
to marry a widow with a couple of thousand 
a year of her own — a deuced pretty woman, 
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too, and such a fool about me, that she'd 
think no more about paying off my debt 
than kissing me. And now you have the 
whole Story." 

" Have you asked her yet ? " says Miss . 
Dumaresq in a low voice. Her greatest 
desire is to see her cousin respectably settled 
in life ; but she has never thought of his 
maxriage a^ a means towaxds it, and she 
cannot understand why. the probabiHty of 
such a thing should make her tum so aold 
and feel so sick at heart. 

" Not in so many words ; that is to say, 
I have been careful not to put the final 
clincher on our intimacy until I ascertained 
what Chance there was of my being able to 
carry out my promises, for I should think 
even my father could hardly expect me to 
enter upon matrimony with the kit I have 
at present. She knows I am penniless ; but 
I must have a pound or two just to start 
with and keep up appearances tili the honey- 
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moon is over. Fancy me on a honeymoon 
trip 1 Ha, ha 1 But I am quite sure of 
what her answer will be äs soon as I choose 
to put the question:" " 

" Aüd she is pretty ? " says BeU dreamily. 

" Well enough ; but what the deuce does 
that signify ? The money is the thing. Td 
many her if she were as hideous as Hecate. 
But here have I the chance of entering upon 
what my father would call a respectable 
life — of becoming a mamed man with a 
fixed income — and the question is, will he 
help me to it, or will he not ? " 

" And she would pay your debt for you ? " 
still dreamily. 

' " Who ? Blanche ? Oh, wouldn't she ? 
Pay it twice over for the honour of becoming 
Mrs. Dumaresq." 

" To whom do you owe it, Adrian ? " 

" To a feUow of the name of Kellick. 
I lost considerably on the St. Leger last 
year, and he lent me the tin to Square my 
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book. I reckoned, of course, on making it 
up later, but I was so confoundedly unlucky, 
eyerything seemed against me. Kellick has 
treated me pretty fairly hitherto, and I 
thought he would have given me a little 
more grace, for I stand to win several him- 
dreds on the Derby, but he has cut up 
nasty lately — Heaven knows why — and has 
hinted more than once that he wants the 
money. And so Blanche Stapleton steps in 
rather opportunely to my aid." 
" Is Mr. Kellick a gentleman ? " 
Adrian Dumaresq laughs at the idea. 
" A gentleman, Isabel ! How many gen- 
tlemen do you suppose I have been associated 
with during the last few years ? Precious 
few, I can teil you, and those few havß not 
been my best friends. No ; Job Kellick is 
what my worthy sire, I suppose, would call 
a * blackleg.' At all events, he is a book- 
maker — a man who makes his living on the 
turf, you know ; but an honester fellow, I 
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dare say, for all that, than many of your 
80-called ' genüemen/ who tum their own 
flesh and blood out of doors, and gratify their 
passions under the semblance of justice." 

" Hush, dear ! don't revile the absent ; it 
can do no good. I think I understand 
exactly what you want now, and perhaps 
I — ^I had better go." 

As she speaks she rises, and with trem- 
bling fingers arranges the veü about her 
face again. Her cousin rises also. 

"Well, it was awfully good of you to 
come. Bell ; but it was just like yourself, 
and I can say no better than that, can I ? 
Do you remember when we were all chüdren 
together down in Devonshire, how you used 
to abuse Conway if ever you imagined he 
had bullied me ? Poor Conway ! " and at 
the mention of that name he stops and 
sighs. 

" There is one consolation for you, Adrian. 
Whatever others may think, he knows how 
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much his death has cost you." At these 
words the young man^s face changes ; for a 
moment the defiant, reckless look dies out of 
it altogether, and there is nothing left there 
but remorse and sorrow. 

" You are right, Bell. No one eise can 
know what it has cost me. It has been, far 
more than my parents' harshness, at the 
bottom of half my sins. At the time when 
I most wanted pity and encouragement and 
hope given me, they measured me out scom 
and bittemess. God forgive them I " 

Then his dull mood is gone again as 
quickly as it came. 

" But it's no use crying over spilt milk, is 
it ? and it strikes me that I'm very spilt 
milk indeed. You won't forget my wishes, 
will you ? Two hundred pounds down, and 
Tm a regenerate character. And how soon 
shall I have an answer ? I want to get back 
to Yorkshire to-morrow, but I shall stay 
here tili I hear from you." 
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" I will send to you as soon as I have seen 
Aunt Olive — or stay, Adrian, wiU you come 
to US this evening ? My poor mother 
will be pleased to see you — ^she has so little 
change in her invalid life." 

" I can't come to dinner, Bell. You 
might have some sweU dropping in, and I 
have no proper clothes ; but Fll look in later, 
if you'U let me. I shall be very anxious tili 
I see you again." 

" I shall expect you, then. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, my dear. What 1 mayn't I 
kiss you, and after all the years we have 
passed together ? It's a new thing for you to 
tum prüde, Bell." 

But she is down the staircase and out of 
hearing before he has finished his remon- 
etrance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BELL. 



On the same evening Miss Dumaresq, at 
leisure for the first time since leaving her 
cousin's lodgings, is sitting on the hearth- 
rug in her own drawing-room (she and her 
mother occupy a set of four or five rooms 
overlooking the Eegent's Park), staring 
thoughtfully into the fire, with her hands 
clasped about her knees, and waiting 
Adrian's arrivaL She haa passed a very 
busy day ; but all her days are busy. From 
seeing Adrian, she went to his mother, and 
held a weak and watery interview with 
Lady Olivia in bed, which resulted in Bell's 
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being chaxged wiA a smaU sum of money 
and a pencilled note to deliver to the outcast 
son ; this had considerably cut in upon her 
morning's work, so the minute she reached 
home she had locked herseif into her study, 
and written hard for three or four hours, at 
the eud of which time her invalid mother 
had been brought downstairs and laid upon 
the sofa ready to have luncheon with her. 
Miss Dumaresq had humed over that meal 
88 though life depended on her rapidity, 
resumed her Walking things before she had 
swallowed the last mouthful, and dashed off 
in a hansom, to hold an important interview 
with her publisher respecting some work on 
which he desired her to engage, before the 
tray could be carried downstairs again. In 
an hour she retumed, laden with volumes for 
reviewing; and as the events of the day had 
somewhat disturbed the current of her 
thoughts, she did not resume her moming's 
task, but skimmed through a novel instead, 
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making notes in her memorandum book as 
she proceeded. Whilst she was doing this 
the aftemoon closed in rapidly, and she had 
to write her letters for the evening post by 
gaslight ; and then Bell Dumaresq stretched 
herseif, and looked at her watch, and found 
it was half-past six o'clock. 

" Good gracious ! is the day really gone ? 
when I had half a hundred other things to 
do. And I have hardly had a word with 
you, mother. What an undutiful daughter 
you must think me!" And Bell leffc the 
davenport, and came round to her mother's 
couch, and knelt down beside it. 

" I am sure you Jiave not had a minute to 
yourself, Miss Bell, either for talking or 
anything eise, I call it quite a shame that 
you should work so hard, that I do ; and the 
end of it will be that you will kill yourself, 
mark my words 1 " 

" You old simpleton 1" said Bell gaily, as 
she nestled her head down by her mother s 
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hand, just for a moment's petting now her 
work was over. It was not her mother she 
addressed, as may be supposed, but her 
mother's servant, a faithful old woman of 
the name of Warren, who nursed Bell when 
she was a baby, and nurses Mrs. Dumaresq 
now as tenderly as though she were a baby 
too. If it were not for Warren, so Bell 
declares, she would never be able to write or 
transact any business whatever; for she 
would trust her mother with no one eise, 
and she would trust her with Warren 
anywhere. And so the old nurse, privileged 
through her fidelity, talks much as she 
thinks to her former charge, for whose 
talent and ability, however, she maintains 
the most unqualified admiration and awe. 

" She got out of her warm bed at seven 
o'clock this moming," continued Warren, 
addressing her mistress ; " and she's been 
up and down, up and down, never resting 
hand nor foot since. And if that is not 
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enough to ruin a young woman's health, 
I don't know what is." 

" It hasn't killed me yet, any way," 
replied Miss Dumaresq, as she rose to her 
feet ; " and now I must be off again, nurse, 
OT dinner will be served before I am 
ready to carve mother's chickeii." 

"What time is your cousin Coming, 
BeU?" 

" I'm not sure, mother ; somewhere about 
^ight, I snppose," mnrmnred the girl rapidly, 
as she left the room. 

"There's spirit for you/' exclaimed old 
Warren, as her blithe voice was heard 
humming as she ascended the stairs. " She's 
never known a care, bless her, the clever 
dear ! " 

" No, indeed ; how should she, with her 
health and strength?" sighed Mrs. Dumaresq, 
whose sole idea of happiness was to be able 
to walk abont. 

The chicken was dnly carved and sent in 
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to the invalid upon the sofa ; but the solitary 
sitter at the dinner-table ate but litüe of 
that or anything eise. Old Warren, bustling 
in and out for supplies for her mistress, who 
rejoiced in the best of appetites, scolded 
Bell at each fresh entrance for not making 
a more vigorous onslaught upon the dinner. 

" You want it more than others, my dear, 
working with your head as you do. We 
shall have you sick, that will be the next 
thing; and then what will become of the 
book, and that poor dear, Lord Clive, that 
you got into such a muddle in the last 
chapter?" 

For Warren always makes herseif mistress 
as f ar as she can of the plots of Bell s novels, 
and takes as vivid an interest in the fortunes 
of her heroes and heroines as though they had 
been friends of her own, even going so far 
sometimes as to give the author advice as 
to what she should do in order to allot 
them their several deserts. 
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"Oh, never mind me, nurse, or Lord Clive 
either. I can't eat to-night, so it's no use 
worrying. Give me a glass of Burgundy ; 
that will do me more good than anything. 
I am over-tired." 

And haE an hour later she was sitting in 
the Position in which we find her, wrapt in 
a deep reverie, and gaaing in the fire. 

Mrs. Dnmaresq's couch is in the adjoining 
room, which is separated only by a portüre. 
She does not like the glare of the gas, and is 
given to taking promiscuous naps at any 
moment, and prefers the companionship of 
Wairen to that of Company, so that the 
arrangement suits her, and Bell is com- 
paratively alone. She has been trying to 
renew her reading since dinner, but the 
book has fallen from her hand, and she has 
given np her thoughts to the Coming inter- 
view, for she has not much comfort to impart 
to Adrian Dumaresq, and she rather dreads 
the temper in which he may receive her news. 
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At about nine o'clock he comes, with a 
noisy knock and a noisier ascent, as if he 
had never done anything he was ashamed 
of, or did not choose to acknowledge it if 
he had. Outwardly, he looks more like 
u gentleman than he did in the moming, 
though his clothes are rather of a " horsey '' 
cut, and his manners are rougher and more 
hrusque than would pass in very refined 
Society. 

His interview with his annt is soon over. * 
Mrs. Dumaresq has nothing to teil her 
nephew, and shrinks from putting any 
questions as to his past or present, so at 
the first reasonable opportunity Adrian in- 
quires, " Can I speak to you for a moment. 
Bell ? " and draws his cousia into the next 
room for an hour's conversation. 

" You saw her ? " he says impatiently, as 
soon as ever they are alone. 

" Yes, Adrian, I went straight to Brook 
Street after leaving you this moming, and 
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foiind Aunt Olive in bed. She was very 
starüed, of course, at what I had to teil 
her, and she was most anxious to aid you 
in every way in her power, and, indeed, I 
am sure if she had had the money she 

would " 

" She has not sent it, then?" he interrupts 
with a frown. 

"She had not got it to send. Uncle 
Henry only pays her allowance quarterly, 
and this is qnite the end of the quarter, 
as yon know. Aunt Olive said it was the 
very worst time you could have applied to 
her for help." 

" Of course ! I was prepared to hear 
that. It always is the worst time when 
your friends ask you for money." 

" I am sure it is not the case with your 
mother, Adrian. I beHeve she would seil 
the clothes oflf her back for you — if she 
could do so without discovery. But she 
desired me to give you this — it is really 
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all she can lay her hands on — ^and she wrote 
yoxL this note. I wish you could have seen 
how she cried as she wrote if' 

He takes the money — bank-notes for 
thirty pounds — ^and the little penciUed note, 
which is traeed so illegibly that he has to 
walk under the gaslight to deeipher it, 
reading it aloud, with a ninning comiüeii- 
tary of hiß o wn. 

" ' My darling hoy ! ' It's veiy easy to 
use terms of endearment ; they don't cost 
anything. ^How my heart bleeds for you * 
— ^nibbish 1 — * / woidd go to you ifl could ' 
— ^why couldn't she ? You did — ^ hut it is 
imposdble' — ^where there's a will there's a 
way ! ^ Yourfather has strictly forhidden 
my holding any cormnunication with you.' 
Oh, of course your father : it's always your 
father, as if the man deserved any more 
from her hands Üian he does from mine. 
* / send you cdl I have ' — ^precious little, too 
— * and I hope it will he suffident for your 
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jpurpose. Your heart-broken mothery Olivm 
DumaresqJ Pshaw 1 " and with this last 
comment Adrian Dumaresq roUö his 
mother's note up between his fingers and 
tlirows it into the fire. 

"Now, did you ever hear greater non- 
sense in your life. Bell ? I ask for two 
hundred pounds, and she sends me tibdrty, 
and hopes it will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Are you sure you told her I wanted 
two hundr^d?" 

"I am quite sure, Adrian. I not only 
told her so, but explained what a tuming- 
point in your life the money might be the 
means of bringing about. But it was quite 
out of her power to give it you. She had 
not another Shilling to call her own in the 
house." 

" She has plenty of jewels. She blazons to 
Court in the famüy diamonds, and with 
peark as big as peas twisted round her neck. 
Good God I if I were a mother with a son in 
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the miflerable position I am, I would tear 
the omaments off my neck and arxos, and 
trample them in the mud before I would 
decorate myself with the cost of my child's 
respectability — ^perhaps of bis life ! " 

He is getting excited, and begins to pace 
v^ and down the room, while her eyes 
foUow bis impatient steps with monmftd 
interest. 

"Mad! they may well call me *mad.' 
The wonder is that I'm not raving 1 Here 
have my parents been tmued agaiost me 
for the last eight years ; abusing me for my 
mode of existence, caUing me a disgrace and 
a reprobate, and yet never helping me on 
with so mnch as a penny or a kind word 
to better my condition of life/' 

" Your motiier has, Adrian." 

" Yes, with five pounds, or a letter which 
means nothing — ^mere drops in the oeean. 
What use are they to a man who has a life 
to redeem ? And now that I have a chance. 
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that at 'last Fortune seems to have re- 

membered even me, and that a few hnndred 

pounds out of the thousands they spend 

annually would set me on my feet again 

and beyond the necessity of asking their 

assistance, my father refuses to speak to me 

altogether, and my 'mother sends me — 

ihirty pounds ! Pshaw ! " 

He is about to take another tum, when 
her band is laid upon bis Shoulder. 

'' Adrian ! " 

" WeU ? " 

"You won't be offended at what I am 
going to say. We are cousins, dear, remem- 

ber: we were brought up abnost like — 

» 

like brother and sister, and when we were 
little children together we always shared 
and shared alike. You know I am not rieh ; 
I cannot afford to give you this money, or I 
would — oh, so gladly ! — but I have a few 
pounds in the bank ; and if to lend them to 
you would be of any use " 
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'* Could you lend it me, Bell ? " eägerly. 

" I can lend you a hundred and fifty — ^I 
have no more that I could spare at present ; 
authors are proverbially poor, you know, 
Adrian," with a fitful smile ; " but if you 
could make that do, with your mother's 
money, you are heartily welcome to it." 

" My dear girl, how veiy joUy of you ! 
What a brick you are to think of it ! but 
you always were a brick, Bell." 

His manner has changed in a moment. 
The gloomy frown on his brow is chased 
away by a bright, sweet smüe — a smile which 
reminds her so powerfcdly of other times, 
that she can scarcely meet it ; and his eyes 
are gazing at his cousin's face with a new 
and affectionate interest, as though he had 
just waked up to remember what she was to 
himofold. 

" You were always the one to help me. 
Bell. When I was a boy I used to gö to 
you in all my scrapes ; and I suppose it was 
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instinct inade me confide in you to-day. 
You see you are more to me than all my 
other relations put together. And fancy 
your being rieh enough to lend me such a 
sum as that ! Clever little head ! we never 
dreamt there was so much in it in the old 
times, did we? How shall I ever thank 
you enough ? " 

" Oh, don't thank me at all, Adrian. 
There is nothing I hate like being thanked 
for anything ; only take it and make it of 
use. If it is the means of your — ^your — 
happiness" (Miss Dumaresq swallows tlie 
last Word as though it were edible), "it 
is all I care about. You are sure it will 
be sufficient ? " 

" I will make it sufficient, Bell. I shall 
be all right this day month, see if I am 
not ; and you shall have a letter to say so. 
And then some day, when the honeymoon's 
over, I shall drive up to this door in my 
own carriage, a howling swell, and introduce 
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my wife to you. You will receive her 
kindly, Bell, won't you, for my sake ? " 

" Oh, of course, Adrian ; of course." 

"We'll Bettle down in town somewhere 
near you, I hope, and then, perhaps — who 
knows? — when I'm a respectable householder, 
Lady Olivia Dumaresq may receive the 
ColoneFs gracious permission to call upon 
her son's wife. Gracious Heavens 1 fancy 
the commotion : the family greys standing 
before my humble domicile, whilst the 
family flunkey makes the neighbourhood 
resonnd with the reverberation of my 
humble knocker. I hope Mrs. Adrian 
Dimiaresq will not have a fit on the occa- 
sion; but I rather flatter myself she will 
prove equal to holding her own with any 
one, even a mother-in-law." 

His consin has moved nneasily away from 
his hold during this last sentence, and re- 
sumed her Station by the mantelpiece. 

" I have not heard much of the lady as 
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yet/' she says with her eyes tumed towards 
the fire. 

''Of Blanche Stapleton?" carelessly. 
*' Well, what can I teil you ? She is hand- 
some — I think I said that before. Not 
your style, you know, Bell." 

" I never was handsome," somewhat 
petulantly. 

" But youVe got a dear little face of your 
own, and you know it, or if you don't, I 
do, Mrs. Stapleton is dark and tall, and 
somewhat dashing — a fine creature and with 
admirable , taste — mais cela va sans dire, eh, 
Bell ? " as his fingers wander upwards to 
caress his nose. 

" Of course. And her age ? " 

" A trifle over mine. She may be eight- 
and-twenty, or thirty, but she doesn't allow 
it; and, at any rate, she doesn't look it. 
And if she did, what matter ? " 

" What, indeed ! Your happiness is the 
only question.» 
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**There is no question about that, Bell, 
thanks to you — ^fot I really must thank 
you, my child, whatever you may say. The 
dear little wiseacre ! Fancy her coining all 
that money ! I wish I had your brains, 
BeU." 

"You have plenty, if you would only 
use them aright. Oh, Adrian/' laying her 
band for amoment on bis, " you will Tnoike 
this the tuming-point, will you not ? You 
wül resoke to cast off old aßsociations and 
practices with your new life, to give up 
everything that is not befitting a gentle- 
man and your father's son — ^for, whatever 
bis faults may be, you know that he has 
kept bis reputation free from stain. You 
wiU try to be a credit and an honour to 
US, instead of a disgrace ? " 

She is so eamest that she makes bim so, 
and for a moment he is silent. 

"Wby didn't you take me in band like 
this long ago ? " be murmurs presently. 
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"You never sought me out. I thought 
you had forgotten me/' 

" How could I seek you ? Was I worthy ? 
But kind words and expostulation and en- 
couragement, whät might they not have 
done forme?" 

*'You will have them all now, and love 
besides," she answers cheerfully. "You 
will have no more exeuse in want of sym- 
pathy, Adrian." 

" Perhaps not ; yet, had I known 

Well," breaking oflf suddenly to resume his 
old tone, "it's no use talking about that 
any more. My fortune's made, Bell — ^the 
worst is over — ^it will be a case of *exit 
Mad Dumaresq, and enter a highly respect- 
able old mamed gentleman.* When can 
you let me have the money ? " 

" At once ; that is, I will write the 
eheque." 

She goes to her davenport as she 
speaks, and fiUing in the necessary docu- 
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ment, hands it to him without further 
comment. 

" Thanks I I suppose I should give you a 
stamped receipt." 

" A receipt, Adrian ! — ^between you and me 
-^what nonsense I Pay me back when it is 
convenient, and tili then forget all about it." 

" But that is not a very orthodox pro- 
ceeding, my woman of business." 

" It is cousinly, at any rate. Were a 
formal receipt to pass between us, Adrian, I 
should begin to think we were no longer 
ftiends." 

" Then take an informal one," he answers, 
bending down his handsome face to hers. 
Bell Dumaresq suffers the embrace, but the 
heaving of her bosom shows that she does 
not take it quietly. 

There is a movement in the adjoining 
apartment : Mrs. Dumaresq is being wheeled 
off to bed. 

" It is late," says Adrian, looking at a 
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iarge silver watch, "I must be going — a 
nice kind of tumip, isn't this, for a gentle- 
man to carry about with him; but never 
mind, we'll alter all that by-and-by. Well, 
good night, Bell. I go back to Yorkshire 
by the earliest train to-morrow, and shall 
not see you again until I am a reformed 
character. Thank you a thousand times 
for all you have done for me. I shall 
write the grand news to you. Good- 

She takes his hand almost mechanically, 
and appears eager to end the interview. 

"You had better speak to mother before 
you go; she is just in the passage," and 
hurries him into the presence of his aunt, 
where their last farewells are exchanged. 

Then he clatters down the stairs, as 
noisily and much more merrily than he 
ascended them, and Mrs. Dumaresq's invalid 
chair is wheeled into her bedroom, which is 
on the same floor ; and Bell walks back into 
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the deserted drawing-room, and resumes her 
Station by the fire. 

Looking thoughtfully, dreamily, into the 
glowing embers, until her mind has wan- 
dered far away from the present, and she 
traces fanciful pictures of the happy past. 
Pictures of the time when her generous, 
thoughtless father was alive, and her mother 
and herseif were provided with every Inxury 
their hearts could desire — and far more than 
he had the power to pay for ; when her 
Cousins and she played and rode and danced 
together all the year round, sharing their 
childish troubles and pleasures as they did 
their sugar-plums and playthings ; when 
Colonel and Lady.Olivia Dumaresq were 
apparently so happy in their two sons — ^ 
so tender over their delicate Conway, so 
proud of their handsome Adrian. But as 
her thoughts draw nearer to the present, 
and dwell on the sad events which divided 
it from the past, quiet tears begin to steal 
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from under her drooping eyelashes, until her 
reminiscences cuhninate in the scene which 
has just taken place, and the knowledge of 
her consin's impending mamage. 

" Married ! " she whispers to herseif. 

At the sound of the word from her own 
voice, sofüy as it is uttered, her Ups com- 
mence to tremble and her breast to heave. 
Her own tears falling on her hand are the 
first things that startle her. 

"Why should I cry?" she thinks im- 
patiently. " I will not cry," and with that 
breaks down entirely, and sobs for several 
minutes with her head bowed upon her 
knees. 

But here there comes a hasty knock at 
the hall door, a few words in the passage, a 
footstep on the staircase ; and she colours and 
Starts, and is rendered conscious that she is 
making a fool of herseif. She has barely time 
to tum down the gas and resume her position 
by the fire before the new comer is in the room. 
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It is Geoige Bellew. 

'' I liave a thousand apologies to make for 
Coming at such an reasonable hour/' he com- 
mences eagerly, " but I had no idea it was 
so late, and I promised Mrs. Dmnaresq this 
book to-day, and — whjy Bell, you have been 
crying/' he interrupts himself with, neither 
lowered gas nor her downcast eyes having 
the power to deeeive him. 

" It is nothing," repUes the girl evasively, 
as she rubs her handkerchief vigorously 
across the oflFending members. 

*' I don't believe that ; you're not the 
woman to cry for nothing. I suppose 
Adrian has been here, and working on 
your sensibüity/' 

" Adrian ! Why should he make me 
cry ? He has been here, but in the best of 
spirits." 

" I am glad to hear it — but what, then, 
is the reason of your tears ? " 

" Can't we talk of something more im- 
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portant? Don't you want to know how 
Adrian looked, or what he said? You 
always profess to be so much interested in 
him." 

" And so I am ; but I am more interested 
in you — ^particularly as I have seen your 
cousin to-day, and heard all bis news. Now, 
wbat on earth have you to make you cry ? " 

" Nothing on earth, but a great deal in 
my own stupidity. If you must have it, 
George, I am overtired." 

" The old story : when shall I teach you 
to be reasonable? What have you been 
doing to-day ? " 

"Much the same as usual. I scribbled all 
the moming ; held an appointment with R — 
at two ; reviewed " Tom to Shreds " in the 
aftemoon ; and wrote — ^let me see — seven 
letters — that's all." 

" That's aJl ! interspersed with visiting 
Adrian, ordering the d inner, reading to your 
mother, and making yourself generally 
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usefuL Bell, you will kill yourself if you 
go on like thk" 

'* That's what old Warren says ; but I 
don't believe it any tlie more. I am per- 
fectly well." 

" You are Tiot perfectly weU ! Your band 
is fevexish, and your eyes are much too 
bright. What bave you eaten to-day ? '' 

" Now, George, 1 am not going to be put 
tbrough a catechism of my foUies. Do be 
sensible, and look ät things in their proper 
light. If I work a little too hard for a 
woman, it is not without cause. I take all 
the care I can of myself, and the rest must 
be leffc to chance." 

V But there is no actual necessity for your 
working, Bell." 

" You are talking about what you know 
nothing of, my dear friend. There is an 
actual necessity — b. much greater one than 
perhaps you think for. I know that üncle 
Henry is fond of asserting that I thrust 
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myself before the public to gratify my 

vanity ; but we have known better than 

himself the State of poverty to which we 

should be reduced if I did not work. I 

don't mind telling you, George — ^we have 

been friends so long — but the expenses of 

my mother's condition are so great, and our 

actual means so smaQ, that, writing bb haxd 

as I do, I can barely keep my head above 

i^ater. If I make a few extra pounds one 

month, there is sure to come some unforeseen 

outlay the next to sweep them away. I 

could afford to give up anything better than 

the amount of my labour." 

" You surprise me, Bell. I thought you 
told me, only the other day, that you were a 
hundred and fifty pounds on the right side 
of your banker's book." 

She blushes, and slightly changes her 
Position. She begins to wish she had not 
mentioned that circumstance to him. 

" Well, yes ; so I was ; but it was quite a 
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piece of luck, you know — something about 
a couple of old Copyrights that I imagined 
had passed out of my hands." 

" You were — ^is it gone already ? " 

She is silent. 

" Don't be reserved with me. Bell ; you 
know how safe I am." 
It is gone — then." 
ünexpectedly ? " 

'^Rather so; but I shall soon make it 
up again. Don't bother yourself about it, 
George. A little over-fatigue may some- 
times make me remember I am a woman ; 
but in general, you know, I can work like a 
man, and enjoy it too. If you had not 
come in at such an inopportune moment, 
and, allow me to add," she continues, with 
an upward glance, made bright on purpose 
to dispel his gravity, " at such an incon- 
gruous moment for visiting ladies, you would 
never have known anything about it." 

He looks at her with undisguised admira- 
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tion : at the flushed face, surrounded by ite 
coils of soft brown hair ; the clear eyes 
sldniiig on him through her tears ; the ex« 
pressive, sensitive mouth ; the firm, decided 
chin ; and the fine, womanly tendemess that 
lialoes all He thinks of her energy, her 
trust, her courage ; remembers her life, so 
solitary, so laborious, and so often disajH 
pointed ; and the love he has secretly bome 
her for years past reaches its cuLninating 
point. 

" Oh, Bell ! " he exclaims ardently, " you 
blamed me for saying there is no actual 
necessity for this sacrifice on your part, but 
I must repeat it.' There is no need for you 
to work, whilst I am here to work for you. 
Have you not seen, have you not guessed, 
long ago, what I f eel for you ? I am sure 
you must ; and now that I have had courage 
to teil you the truth, you wül take me at my 
Word ? Will you not ? You will make me 
happy — ^you will be my wife ?" 
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" Oh no — never ! I couldn't ! " she cries 
precipitously, hardly knowing what she 
fiays. 

But George Beilew is not at all like the 
orthodox lover : he is neither smitten with 
despair at her answer, nor departs with 
gloom upon his brow. On the contrary, he 
will not take it as final, but, having great 
faith in his own powers of persnasion, begins 
to axgue the point with her. 

" But why not, Bell ? What should make 
you say so ? " 

" I don't know. I suppose it sounds 
very ungrateful; but I can't help it." 

"This is not a question of gratitude, but 
of love. Haven't you the least particle of 
love for me ? " 

"Not in that way, George. You know 
how much I like you. I have always liked 
you ; but I couldn't — I couldn't marry 

you." 

" Oh yes, you could veiy well, if you'd 
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only set your mind to it. Now, look here, 
Bell ; you know what our relative positions 
are. I am well able, even at present, to give 
you and your mother — ^for I would neyer part 
you — all the luxuries you can desire, and by- 
and-by, when my dear old father goes, I 
shaU be a wealthy man. You are working 
harder a great deal than you ought to gain 
a subsistence, wbich the merest trifle — your 
health, for instance (a very likely thing to 
fall under the present System), or a fall in 
the book-market, or a change in the public 
taste — may cause you to lose again ; and then 
what are you to do ? What, in f act, is your 
mother to do? for I know that is the question 
which affecte you most" 

" You are right there, George ; but I 
cannot provide against possible contin- 
gencies. I must leave them to Providence." 

"You can provide against them — ^you 
can be my wife." 

"Thatisimpossible." 
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" It is not impossible ; you are obstinate." 

" You are nnreasonable. Do you mean to 
say you would marry a woman who doesn't 
care for you ? I thought better of you," 

" You would come to care for me/' 

" Not in that way, Greorge." 

" This is the second time you have used 
that expression, so you must know some- 
thing of thcvt way. Bell, is there any one 
eise ? Teil me so at onee, that I '' 

" Hush I pray don't, Creorge ; eveiy one 
in the house will hear you. No, of course 
there is no one eise. How should there be ? 
Is not my life as patent to the world as 
though I were on a pedestal ? " 

"Then take me, BeU, and I swear you 
shall never regret it. I love you so much 
that I will make you love me in retum, 
and I will Surround your life with every 
comfort that money can procure, and shelter 
it from every trouble that aflFection can ward 
off. Try it, dear BeU : I will take the 
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responsibility on myself, and you shall 
never repent it." 

" Don't, George ; pray don't speak to me 
like this any more. I cannot ; that must be 
sufficient for you." 

" You mean you tvill not." 

" Well, then, I will not ; anything so you 
will take an answer and believe I mean 
what I say. Oh, George ! " tuming to him 
with a sudden burst of penitence, ^* I am so 
sorry. I feel such a brüte ! but there is no 
other answer that I can give you." 

"Not to-night, perhaps, Bell," says the 
yoimg man, as he buttons up his great coat 
preparatoiy to taking his departure ; ** but 
I shall ask you the question again, never 
fear. And now to descend to commoner 
matters. I have given you ample proof 
that I look on you as a friend ; you must 
do the same by me. Promise me that if 
ever you are in want of money, you will 
come to me for it." 
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" How kind you are ! Yes, I will pro- 



mise/' 
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Don't go getting advances from your 
publishers, or working yourself to death to 
make up lost time, but come straight to 
me, just as though I were your brother, or 
— or — the other thing I am presumptuous 
enough to wish to be. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

"Perfectly." 

" And you promise ? " 

" Yes, if it gives you any pleasure. It is 
the least I can do affcer my apparent in- 
gratitude/' 

"Never mind the ingratitude. Bell. I 
have not taken my ausser, remember ; and 
I prophesy that the next time I put the 
question to you I shall have a different one. 
Good night." 

She says good night to him cordially, 
though feeling a UtÜe conscience-stricken ; 
but she does not 'intimate, by word or 
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look or action, that there is any hope of 
the fdlfilment of Us prophecy. And he 
sees it. 

" No Chance, Bell ? " he says wistfuUy, 
as he holds her hand. 

" None, Gkorge," she replies gravely. 

" I won't believe it," is his playful answer ; 
but aa he goes downstairs he sighs, whilst 
she, Standing where he left her, repeats her 
own words to herseif — 

" None ; not the slightest — it eould never 
be— it is impossible," and then lets her un- 
ruly thoughts wander away from the respect- 
able, generous, and estimable young man 
who has just left her, to the disreputable, 
lazy, handsome vagabond who walked off 
with her hundred and fiffcy pounds. 

" Poor fellow I so easily elated — so soon 
cast down. What a troublous future is in 
Store for him I But if it is in my power to 
help him, I wiU." 

The words might apply equally well to 
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either of the yoüng men, but it is for the 
wrong one they are uttered. And to the 
wrong one are Bell Dumaresq's thoughts 
all consecrated, until Warren comes to drive 
her off to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AÜRELIA. 

X)n the same evfining two men are sitting 
together in the Iower room of a small cot- 
tage situated on the outskirts of the town 
of Doncaster. It would be difficult to 
guess, from the appearance of this room, 
what the occupation of its inhabitants may 
be. It has a sanded floor and a high 
dresser : is fumished with rough deal 
tables and benches, and omamented with 
firearms, spittoons, and pipe Stands ; it is 
half a kitchen and half a tap, and yet 
there is a look of domesticity and comfort 
about it, to say nothing of the touches of 
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a woman's hand (evidenced by a jug of 
evergieens on the dresser, and a bright 
cloth with a few books upon a side table), 
that forbids one to set it down as a public 
room. The two men mentioned above are 
the sole occupants of the apartment, and 
only one of them^ Job Kellick, Adrian 
Dumaresq's creditor, is at home. He is a 
short, thickset man, with ,a face that is 
almost repulsive in its ugliness, until a. 
smile, most rarely given, steals over it, 
when it becomes softened and humanized 
as though a gleam of sunlight had been 
shed across it. His thick, bushy grey hair 
and beard and shaggy eyebrows give a 
ferocious look to a countenance that needs 
no such assistance ; and as he moves to 
replenish his glass from the tankard that 
Stands beside him, or to knock the ashes 
from his pipe against the heel of his boot, 
it is evident that, although of great bulk 
and power, he is deformed — a, large hump 
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rising from between bis massive Shoulders. 
He is attired in the style that men of bis 
profession afiFect-substaatially and weU, 
but loudly and horsily — and the crimson 
handkerchief, Imotted loosely about his 
throat, makes the lowbom physiognomy 
above it aj^ear still more vulgär. 

His companion, if anything, is less gentle- 
manly in appearance than himself, because 
aspiring to be more so. He is younger, 
not more, perhaps, than five-and-twenty ; 
close shom ; pink and smooth about the com- 
plexion, and looking as though he had been 
well oiled ; arrayed withal in habiliments 
which, if not in less good taste than those of 
Job Kellick, are made to look so from the 
form that wears them, and the tightness with 
which they cling to it. But Tom Bowles 
is considered a dandy in the betting-ring, 
which accountB for the flashing breaat-pin in 
his bright satin tie, the bunch of violets in 
his buttonhole, and the signet ring upon his 
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finger. He has called to-night, moreover, oir 
business of the utmost importance, and for 
the transaction of which he has attired 
himself in his very best. 

The business — ^whatever it may be — doea 
not appear to have been very cordially 
reeeived by Kelliek. 

" Help yourself/' he says, roughly pushing 
the tankard towards Bowles, " and let me 
try and understand what it is yon do want." 

" I thought I had put it piain enough 
already," replies the younger man uh- 
dauntedly. "What I want, Mr. KeUick^ 
is your daughter ; and as I have been sweet 
upon her for the last six months and can 
Support her as well as she has any call to 
oxpect, I suppose Fve as much right to make 
my mind known to you as any other man." 

** YouVe been sweet on her for the last 
six months/' repeats KeUiek reflectively ; 
" why, when the d — ^1 have you seen the 
girl ? " 
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" Can't a fellow meet a woman out walk- 
ing if he has a mind to, and ain't she at 
chapel twice every. Sunday as regulär as 
clockwork ? " 

" Ho, ho, ho ! " roars the father ; " and so 
youVe actually been to chapel to look at 
her. You must be far gone, Tom Bowles. 
Well, I really think that merits you my atten- 
tion at any rate, so let us talk soberly upon 
the subject. Where are you going to get the 
money to support her when youVe got her?" 

" I shouldn't think you needed to ask that 
question, Mr. Kellick. You know where 
my money comes from as well as any." 

"True for you, my boy, but that's not 
how my girl's husband is going to get the 
bread for her and her little ones. No living 
by betting for my Aura — no ! and what's 
more, no horse racing nor gambling, nor 
tricks of that sort, for my Aura's man— 
whoever he may be. So now you know 
my mind, Tom Bowles." 
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"But hang it all, E^llick, it's how you 
Support her yourself . What right has a girl 
to expect any better in her husband's house 
than she gets in her father's ? " 

" I know nothing about what she expects, 
but I know what / expect for her, and mean 
to stick to. The man who wants to marry 
my daughter must have a good steady 
business, and keep to it, or he don't get her. 
And so I suppose it ain't of much use our 
discussing the matter further, is it ? " 

** It seems precious hard on me," gmmbles 
Tom Bowles, "to hang after a girl for so 
long, and then to have you eut up rough as 
soon as I make my wishes known, and give 
me my dismissal without so much as asking 
her opinion on the subject. Most people 
would have it the other way." 

" What other way ? " 

" Why, they'd make a row tili I said what 
I did mean. For there's many a chap would 
have made up twice as close to the girl 
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Twithout half the wish to marry her. It 
isn't everjr man you meets as will marry 
nowadays.^' 

"Then they don't come after my girl, 
Bowles. They know Job Kelliek too well 
for that. J should like to see the man 
would dare speak to her more than friendly 
and mean nothing by it." 

" Well, I could show him to you, then,^' 
says Bowles maliciously. 

Kelliek tums a face upon him, that looks 
abnost diabolical in its darkness. 

" What do you mean, man ? Speak out 1 " 

" I mean what I say. Everything's fair 
and aboveboard with me. When I want 
your girl I come and teil you so— I don't 
go sneaking into honest men's houses under 
pretence of being a gentleman, to steal away 
their daughters^ fancies, and '' 

"Speak out, I say. TeU what you have 
to teil at once, or by the heaven above 
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His countenance is awful in its anger : 
he has risen from his chair, and his mis- 
shapen figure seems fall of threatening and 
menace; he frightens Tom Bowles mto 
blurting out, not without some changes of 
colour, 

" You must know who I mean — ^that Mr. 
Dumrick, as is always hanging about here — 
'Mad Dumrick/ as they call him on the 
turf, and a better name was never fitted to a 
man." 

"You say that he makes love to my 
daughter ? " 

" I say that all the town says it." 

" Then it's a lie, and 111 prove it. There's 
nothing between those two any more than 
there is between you and her." 

"TheyVe been met offcen enough iq the 
lanes and fields together, for all that ; and 
the gossips say she can't stand the mention 
of his name. It's the talk about them that 
made me speak out ; for when a gentleman 
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begins to hang about a girl of our class, 
there's no question of good between 'em/' 

"Thank you, Tom Bowles, thank you/' 
says Job Kellick quietly, as he sits down in 
his chair again, and taking out a bandanna 
handkerchief, passes it several times acros» 
hisbrow. " rU see to thi^, never fear 1 My 
girl's never been made the town talk before, 
and some one wül wish his tongue had been 
cut out before he repeated slander about her, 

yet." 

" I hope you won't take my mentioning it 
to you in bad part," his compänion suggests, 
rather dubiously. 

" I take it just as you meant it, Tom 
Bowles ; but as it's of no use our thinking 
of anything eise until this matteres settled, 
it'U be as well, perhaps, if you leave me to 
come to the bottom of it my own way. 
There didn't seem much chance of our doing 
business satisfaetorily before, and if there's 
any truth in what you teil me, the chance 
will be less than ever." 
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"Ah, I snppose youTl be looldiig 
higher than me for a husband for her now/' 
remarks the younger man, as he nses and 
Stands twirling his shiny hat indignanüy 
round and round beneath his fingers. "I 
shan't be good enough for a girl that's had 
an arißtocrat hanging after her." 

Job Kellick rises also, and regards the 
other steadfastly in the face. 

" Look here, Tom Bowles ! Don't you 
attempt to anger me, or, by George ! you'll 
get as good as you give ; and don't you 
mention a word of what youVe spoke to 
me to-night, outside this house, or itll be 
the very last time that you ever set foot 
over the threshold. And now leave me to 
have my smoke out by myself." 

Saying which, the humpback throws him- 
self down at füll length on the bench again, 
places his pipe between his teeth, and closes 
his eyes — a broad hint which Tom Bowles 
takes advantage of by slipping out of the 
door. 
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For about ten minutes Kellick smokes and 
ponders ; at the end of that time he rises 
suddeuly, places his clay upon the table, 
fsÄtens the front door of the cottage, and 
ascends a narrow staircase leading to the 
Upper Story. As he does so, the hujnan- 
izing effeet of which I have already spoken 
steals over his countenance : his mouth re- 
laxes, his eyes soften : even the rugged 
features and the dishevelled hair seem more 
in harmony with their owner and eaeh other. 

He stops at the door of a room on the 
first landing and knocks. A sweet treble 
voiee answers, " Come in 1 " 

" Why, is it you, father ? Whatever 
made you knock ? " 

" I thought you might be undressing, pet, 
or busy." 

" Oh no 1 I am quite alone. I have been 
expecting you ever so long, I knew you 
wouldn't go out without saying good night 
to me." 
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This is a very different room to the one 
below stairs. A thick caxpet is on the floor, 
the chairs and the sofa are covered with 
Chintz, substantial curtains shelter the win- 
dow, and there is a bookcase and a birdcage, 
and a mirror, and a dozen other articies, 
significant of the care that has been lavished 
on its adorning. Flowers are on the table, 
a bright fire bums in the grate, and the 
door beside it, which leads to Aura's bed- 
Chamber, Stands wide open. This little 
apartment, so chaste and neat in its equip- 
ments, appears as incongruous a portion of 
the cottage as the man who has entered it 
seems of itself. But it is none too chaste or 
pretty for its occupant. 

" Where is Rabbits ? " demands Kellick, 
as he sits down opposite his daughter. 

" Gone to the town to do some market- 
ing. She will be back directly." 

" And you have been alone all the even- 
ing? 
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" Yes, but I have had my work, and I 
knew that there was some one with you, 
because I heard the voices. Any one I 
know, father ? " 

"Some one who knows you^ pet, and 
wants to know you better still. Come here 
to me, Aura." 

She rises and comes to him at onee, seat- 
ing herself upon his knee, laying her soft 
cheek against his coarse features, dropping 
her little kisses at intervals upon his face 
like spots of rain, with one arm fondly 
encircling his buU-like throat, and the other 
lying across his breast. Job Kelliek's eyes 
seek hers until a mist rises between them ; 
but still he looks and looks, as though he 
could not gaze long enough, and with a 
certain wistful expression on his face which 
makes Aura say, " Dear father I " and bend 
down her lips again to touch his forehead. 
No one who watched Job Kellick at that 
moment could have called him ugly. At 
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the same time^ it is few who would give him 
credit for being the father of the girl who 
sits upon his knee. There are no two points 
of resemblance between them. As well try 
to compare a mastiflF with a turtledove. 

Aurelia Kellick (she was named in grati- 
tude after a certain famous mare, whose 
Performances weU lined her father's pockets 
about the time of her birth) is sixteen years 
old, and appears still younger. She is a 
alight, willowy girl, of the middle height, 
with a fair, pale complexion, large, limpid, 
hazel eyes set very wide apart in her head, 
so aÄ to give her the look of a startled deer, 
a childish month and nose, and wavy light- 
brown hair, which she wears cut across her 
forehead in front and tied up in a great 
flowing bunch behind. She seems as inno- 
cent as a baby, as gentle as a fawn, and as 
modest as a Quaker ; indeed, there is some- 
thing very Quakerish and old-fashioned 
about her appearance as she sits there^ clad 
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in a tight-fitting, grey merino gown, with 
linen collar and cuffs, and the wondering 
child-look in her eyes. 

And Aura Kellick is all she seems. She 
has nothing in common with her father, 
except their mutual love. She knows little 
of his occupation — ^nothing of his associates 
— ^and is in that house of drinking and bet- 
ting, and gambling and dispnting, as a pure 
water-lUy on a stagnant pond. Job Kellick 
cares little how stagnant the pool of his life 
becomes ; bnt he has taken good care that 
his water-lily shall float above it. 

" Dear father I " murmnrs the girl again> 
with a renewed caress. 

" Aren't you curious to hear who* it was, 
Aura ? " says Kellick at last^ rousing him* 
seif from his reverie, and reverting to his 
subject. 

" Who wants to know me better — ^to be 
sure 1 " 

"Well, then, Was Tom Bowles." 

VOL. I. K 
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" What nonsense ! IVe known him ever 
so long." 

" That's just what he says ; but he asks 
my leave to court you now, Aura. He 
wants to marry you." 

" Oh, father ! you didn't give him 
leave ? " 

" Why, shouldn't you like it ? " 

" Like to marry that man, with his great 
red cheeks and rough hands, and rüde, staring 
eyes I You're laughing at me/' 

"But IVe got rough hands, pet, if I 
haven't got red cheeks ; yet you don't object 
to them." 

" Oh, that's quite diflferent ! I love your 
rough hands, father, and everything about 
you, I wouldn't have them smoother, just 
— just because you are my father, I suppose, 
But Tom Bowles! Oh, please don't talk 
of him to me again. I shall hate the very 
sight of him now." 

" So I may teil him to go about his 
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business, eh ? Well, I did do something of 
the sort this evening, but not before he 
provoked me. He provoked me very much, 
Aura." 

^*How, father?" 

"He told me — I don't beheve it, child^ 
mind you — ^that the gossips of Doncaster 
have been handling your name pretty freely 
of late, and that's what I don't care to hear." 

" My name ! " The girFs eyes open to 
their very widest, and her lips part. 

" Don't frighten yourself, iny bird. It's 
all a lie, as I told him. But they say they Ve 
met yoTi and Mr. Dumrick once or twice too 
often, Walking about the lanes here together ; 
find though, of course, I don't mean to say, if 
Mr. Dumrick meets you and old Rabbits 
going to the farm or the town, he's not to 
walk alongside of you for a bit, yet you 
know, my girl, as IVe often told you, you 
can't be too careful, motherless as you are, 
to prevent the women getting a handle to 
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speak against yon. It's alwaj^ the women, 
my dear, that say ill-natured things ; and 
your looks wiU tum every one of them 
against you, all through your life — ^see if 
they don't" 

Here Job Kellick pauses for an answer, 
but none comes. 

" Don't you be vexed, my pretty, at their 
impudence. People mll talk in this world, 
and young Dumrick being a nob goes far 
towards it ; they are envious^ but / don't 
beHeve, my dear, as there's mything more 
in it than IVe said myself, for I know you're 
a good girl, and " 

At this juncture Kellick tums bis eyes 
with fond commendation on hi3 daughter's 
countenance^ and is so startled at what he 
sees there that he cannot finish his sentence. 
Aura is seated just in the same position^ 
with her Hps paxted and her eyes wide open, 
but over the whole of her face has streamed 
a flood of crimson that mounts to the very 
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parting of her hair, and the look of confusion 
and indescribable misery that accompanies it 
.is Timnistakeable. 

" What's this ?" cries Job Kellick almost 
angrily, a» the tnith flashes on him. " Why 
do you look like that, girl ? What have I 
Said to make you look like that ? " 

" Oh, nothing, father, nothing ! " 

'^ Nothing ! It looks much more like 
something, to my mind. Aura, teU me 
the truth. Has Mr. Durorick been making 
love to you, or has he not ? " 

His daughter makes a vain attempt to 
hide her face in her hands. 

"I won't have any humbug," he says, 
pulling them away. "YouVe never told 
me a lie yet, to my knowledge, and you 
shan't begin now. I'm father and mother 
both to you, Aura, remember I How many 
times have you walked with that man ? " 

" Oh, not very often — six or eight times, 
perhaps — or perhaps twelve times or four- 
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teen. Father dear, I didn't go to meet him^ 
and he didn't come to meet me; it was 
always an accident when it did happen," 

" Yes, yes, I understand ; it mostly is an 
accident Well, and wliat did he say to 
yoii during these aecidents ? ** 

" Lots of things ; but how can I remem- 
K^r ? It is so long ago." 

" When was the last time ?" 

" Two days before he went away to Lon- 
don." 

" And that's three days ago. Well, we'U 
say a week. What did you talk about 
then ? " 

Aura's eyes are downeast, the bright 
colour in her cheeks Coming and going, as 
though it were her heart's blood that rose 
und feil with its beating. 

" Is he sweet npon you, Aura ? " 

" I don't know, father,'* she whispers. 

" And you, child — now, out with it ! Do 
you care for him ? " 
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The eyelids quiver, the pure girlish 
bosom heaves, the figure trembles ; but the 
lips are silent. 

" What ! you can't teil your own father, 
my motherless lamb ? " 

At these loving words, her virginal pride 
breaks down, aüd Aura casts herseif sobbing 
on her father's breast. 

" Oh, father dear, don't think the worse 
of me. I hardly know how to teil you ; but 
— ^but — I never cared for any one so much 
in all my iife before ! When I go to 
bed, his eyes are shining on me through the 
darkness, and the sound of his voice keeps 
ringing in my ears until I go to sleep, and 
when I say my pfayers I can attend to 
nothing tili I have first prayed for him to 
be kept safe from sin and trouble and 
danger. K I thought I should have him 
for my friend always through Iife, I should 
feel quite happy ; but I know that any 
day he may go away, and I may never 
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« 

see him again, and — and — I think it would 
break my heart — ^father 1 " 

She cries for a few minutes with her face 
hidden on his Shoulder, while he calls her 
his *'pretty" and his "lamb" and his 
"darling," and strives to wipe away the 
tears that flow as fast as he has dried them. 

" I know you think me very foolish/' she 
says at last, with a piteous attempt at 
smiling. 

" There, there, my pet ! don't let's talk 
about it any more to-night." 

" But I know you can't understand what 
I feel — ^men never are so stupid, I suppose — 
but here, in this room where I am so much 
alone — oh, father I ever since I first saw his 
beautiful face, he has been with me here 
always — both night and day/' 

" And you think him beautiful ? " says 
Kellick reflectively ; " well, that's stränge, 
isn't it ? I am sure the idea never Struck 
mo before." 
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At this extraordinaxy disclosure Aura 
uplifts her tear-stained coontenance to gaze 
in wonder at the Speaker. 

" Why, father, where are your eyes ? I 
think he has the most beautifal face I 
ever saw. He seems to me like a noble- 
man or a king, or the great archangel 
Michael, who was the first of the sons of 
the moming." 

Aura has read a great deal in her Bible 
whilst pnrsuing her simple studies in that 
upstairs room, and her father is not unused 
to hear qnotations or parallels drawn from 
the Scriptures from her lips, so the present 
aUusion does not make him smile. 

" Ah I ' handsome is as handsome does/ " 
he replies thoughtfully. "But have you 
ever thought what kind of a man Mr. 
Dtimrick is, Aura ? Do you know the 
name he goes by on all the race-courses 
in England?» 

"They caU him *Mad,' don't they?" 
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she says timidly. "Old Kabbits told me 
so. But he's not mad^ father; we know 
that" 

" Fm not so sure of it, my dear ; I know 
he s mad enough in the way lie conducts 
his money transactions, as my betting book 
will show. And I'll have no gambler nor 
betting man for your husband, Aura; and 
whoever means well by you must give up 
everything of the sort from the day he 
gets you." 

" Is it wicked to bet ? " she demands 
fearfully. 

"If it isn't wicked, my dear, it isn't 
safe ; and you don't suppose IVe kept you 
in eomfort tili now, to riak it all the minute 
you go out of my hands. And Mr. Dum- 
riok is wild in other ways. He drinks too 
much, How would you like to have a 
dniuk^ird for a husband, Aura ? " 

** A drunkard 1 " she cries, shrinking. 
" What^ like old Pegler, whom we met 
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staggering home last evening? Oh, it 
couldn't be — ^not with him — ^it will never 
be, father; but if it were, and all my 
prayers and my entreaties were of no use, 
and people tumed against him for it, how 
much more he would need my love than a 
man who can take care of himseE and never 
does anything that is wrong. Father," 
continues tjie girl in a low, fluttering voice, 
" do you think, if he knev aU, that he would 
have me for a friend— I, who am so much 
beneath him ? A humble friend, I mean ; 
a friend to love him and pray for him, but 
never to put herseif in the way when he 
had anything to do that he liked better 
than talking with her. Would it be 
wrong — ^would it be bold to teU him this 
quietly some day, when he is talking of 
his troubles and his want of friends, father ? 
Would it please him, or would it make him 
angry V 

" I think he would be a d— d fool if it 
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didn't please him," replies Kellick emphatic- 

A pained expression flits across her coun- 
tenance. 

" There now, pet, I forgot my promise ! 
Well, never mind ; it was your own fault 
for talking in that silly rnanner. But here 
comes Eabbits' rickety old step up the stairs, 
so good night, my girl, and don't you dare 
to dream of any one again until I give you 
leave/' 

Saying which, and kissing his daughter, 
Job Kellick stumbles down the stairs 
again. 

As he does so, his face seems to retum to 
its normal expression, and he re-enters the 
lower sitting-room, looking as brutal and 
determined as his rough physiognomy, 
without the influence of love shed over it, 
can make him. 

He has spoken lightly and cheerfally to 
his daughter on the subjeet of her attach- 
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ment, because, ever since her birth, it ha» 
been his custom to keep everj^hing that is 
disagreeable as far firom her as possible^ but 
the news has greatly disturbed him. He 
kuows STifficient of the antecedents of 
Adrian Dumaresq to be aware that he is a 
man of high family, though such a scrape- 
grace : and more than sufficient 6f the world 
to know that the last thing he would be 
likely to contemplate yfould be to make the 
daughter of Job KeUick his wife. And yet 
that he shall do so, or render up a bitter 
account of his actions towards her, is the 
fixed determination in the father's heart 
thatnight ^ 

Out hero will make by no means the sort 
of husband that he would have chosen for 
his Aura*; but yet to think of her feelings 
having been trifled with, to contemplate 
her being leffc to pine over his imfaithfulness, 
to waate her life away, perhaps, in that 
little Upper room, refasing to listen to the 
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daiins of Tom Bewies, or any of his kind, 
fear love of the grand genüeman who amused 
himself with her and meant nothing by it, 
is gall and wonnwood to the heart of poor 
Kellick. He knows what fascinatdon the 
atteutions of a man of the upper classes hold 
for a girl in the position of his daughter, 
and that the mere fact of having been 
spoken to in refined language, and handled 
by highbred hands, will dismcline her for 
ever afterwards for courtship from one of 
meaner stamp. 

And so the resolve grows deeper and 
deeper on him^ as he sits fax into the 
night in Company with his two Mends — 
spirits and tobacco — ^that as soon as '^Mad 
Dumaresq" retums to Doncaster he wül 
bring him to book for his behaviour, and 
have his answer, one way or the other. 

But before he torns into bed, Job Kellick, 
as thoTigh suddenly remembering something, 
lifts down a huge, old-£ashioned desk &om a 
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cupboard beside the mantelpiece, unlocks it, . 
and tumbles over the various dirty, thumb- 
marked, and beer-stained scraps of memo- 
randa contained therein. 

**Ali, I thought I was right — ^three 

hundred — ^two-fifty — six — and only eighty 

paid back. Comes to over a thou — and 

been due five months. Well, I feit rather 

disposed to lengthen bis tether last time we 

talked together, seeing how sure he seemed 

of obtaining the money before long, but this 

business will settle his hash for him. No 

more renewal of bills for yoUy Mr. Adrian 

Dumrick, nnless it is to help fumish a house 

for my Aura. He isn't the fellow I would 

have chosen for her, by long chalks, but I 

won't have my little maid's heart broke, not 

for fiffcy such as him, and that he'U leam 

before he's many days older." 

With which Mr. Kellick stuffs the dirty 
documents back again into the desk, and 
locks them away. 
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"Over a tlioa — ^ he mntteis, as he 
nhamHfs to bed in liis imcoath style, '' over 
a dMNi — ^I ahoiild iJünk that must setüe 
him, (Hie waj ^x tibe other ! ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

When Adrian Dumaresq has got the money 
from hi^ mother and cousin, there is nothing 
left for him to remain in London for. Fallen 
as he has become, he has stUl too much pride 
to make another attempt to see his father, 
and risk a repetition of the insult he has 
already received. He believes that he will 
soon now be in a position from which he 
may, to a certain extent, defy the Coloner» 
threats and the evil influenae which he 
knows his brother-in-law exerts in his be- 
half; and he is eager to lose no time in 
retuming to the field of his coming victory 
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and securing the prize of which he is so 
confident. In consequence, after having 
made a few purchases and a few altera- 
tions in his dress — alterations which seem, 
like magic, to bring out the best points about 
him — ^he is conveyed back to Doncaster by 
an afternoon train on the day after he held 
his interviews with Bell Dumaresq — on the 
day after Aura and her father talked together 
in the little sitting-room of the cottage. 

It is a bitteriy cold evening as Adrian 
leaves the train at the Station and proceeds 
to traverse the streets of Doncaster, and the 
great coat he wears (one of his new ac- 
quisitions) keeps him none too warm for 
the occasion. But his spirits are wonderfiiUy 
high as he remembers the roll of crisp bank- 
notes that lies so snugly in his breast pocket, 
and he is disposed to make the best of 
everything. He walks along the frosty 
pavement for some minutes before he de- 
cides upon his destination. He is in no 
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mood to go to his own lodging (a shabby 
room in one of the bye streets of the town), 
wliere he will find nothing to welcome him 
but silence, cold, and gloom : neither does he 
wish to appear before Blanche Stapleton 
until he has arrayed himself for conquest — 
on the whole, he doesn't think he can do 
better than drop in for the evening to Job 
Kellick's, who will be delighted to hear of 
his good fortune, and where he is always 
certain of a friendly greeting and a glass of 
grog ; and so he turns his footsteps in the 
direction of the cottage — he has despatched 
his portmanteau to his own room by the. 
hands of a railway porter — and, with his 
hands in his pockets and a short pipe be- 
tweeji his teeth, commences to tread the 
path that will lead him, at the distance of 
about half a mile, into the presence of Aura's 
father. 

As he pursues his way his thoughts are 
beut upon the future, which he thinks so 
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certain. And as far as his individual chance 
of success with Blanche Stapleton is qon- 
cemed, Adrian Dumaresq has reason to feel 
confident. She is a widow, left perfectly 
independent, and without a relation that has 
either the right or the power to direct her 
actions. She lives with her mother, also 
widowed, or rather, so long as it suits her 
convenience, she pennits her mother to live 
with her; but the old lady has no more 
influence over her high-spirited and deter- 
mined daughter than her lady's maid has. 
If she possessed any, Mrs. Bird would use it 
with respeet to Adrian Dumaresq, wjiom she 
dislikes and distrusts ; and whom Blanche 
adores, with that mad and unreasoning 
passion which women of her temperament 
often coneeive for men younger than them- 
selves. The feeling she has for him is not 
worthy to be dignified by the name of love : 
it is an infatuation begot of his handsome 
features and (when he chooses to assume it) 
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high-bred air; but it is the most diflScnlt 
feeling in the world to contend with. No 
arguments touch it, no entreaties prevail 
againet it ; for, being unreasonable, it cannot 
be reasoned with, and being selfish, it throws 
all considerations to the winds, and will be 
arrested in its impetuous course neither for 
the love of others nor the safety of itself. 

Adrian has read the language of the 
widow's heart long since ; he has seen it 
beaming from her eyes, trembling on her 
lips, conveyed by every nervous motion of 
the band, which he knows he has but to ask 
for to obtain. But though he is thinking of 
all this with inward satisfaction to-night, 
smiling in retrospection at her looks and 
words and actions, and trying to persuade 
himself that he feels very lover-like in 
retum, it is Mrs. Stapleton's handsome 
house and fumiture his mind is in reality 
dwelling on, and Mrs. Stapleton's barouche, 
with its pair of high-stepping bays, and 
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Mrs. Stapleton's men-servants and maid- 
servants, and that snug fortune of eighty or 
a hundred thousand pounds, buried away in 
British consols^ but able to be dug up at any 
moment,at the wiU and bidding of üie fair 
OAvner; it is, in fact, the magic word 
" independence '* that is holding him 
captive. Blessed Mr. Stapleton ! whoever he 
may have been (Adrian has never taken the 
trouble to inquire), to leave his yonng 
widow unshackled by any legal fetters, to 
prevent her marrying the man of her choice. 
Is it likely that any woman left so proudly 
independent would stoop to listen to the 
twaddling premonitions of an old mother 
of Dissenting principles, and over seventy 
years of age ? 

Having fully revolved the honours of his 
Coming high position in his mind, our 
lover tries to fix his thoughts, as in duty 
bound, on the charms, personal and mental, 
of his fatnre wife ; but somehow they will 
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come slipping back to Bell Dumaresq, and, 
as he tramps through the dark, he can't help 
seeing his couain's eamest eyes and hear- 
ing her warax sisterly wishes for his welfare. 

He detects himself sighing over the fact 
that he has ever been separated from her, or 
that her influence is not to accompany him 
through life. 

" I should have been twice the fellow I 
am if it had been so," he ruminates. " Bell 
has got such a way about her when she 
persuades you to do a thing, and she's 
always right, by Jove 1 " He doesn't 
recognize that it is the woman's superior 
intellect that forces his will, almost against 
itself, to bend to hers and own her su- 
periority of judgment ; and did he recognize, 
he would not acknowledge it, even to him- 
self. That is too high a tribute for a man to 
pay one of the inferior sex ; by his account 
it is invariably her entreaties, her persi\asions, 
her pretty, coaxing ways, her, he doesn't 
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know wliaty that made him do it, or yield it, 
OT embark upon it, but never her stronger 
sense or more determined mind. 

Adrian admires bis cousia, and has a great 
idea of her aptitude and clevemess ; he can 
pay her flattering litüe compliments upon it, 
as we have seen, and would be the first to 
uphold it in pubHc or.behind her back ; and 
yet he would be wonderftdly astonished if 
any one were to teil him seriously that there 
is more sense in Bell's little finger than in 
bis whole body, and that she is in every way 
not only much better acquainted with the 
World (not with vice, but with the world) 
than he is, but much better fitted to cope 
with its hardships, troubles, and temptations. 

" Dear little girl 1 " he thinks, the very 
adjective he prefixes inferring a sense of 
inferiority ; " what a regulär trump she is 
to lend me this mohey ! What should I have 
done without it ? One of my first efforts 
when I am married shall be to settle where I 
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can See a great deal of Bell. We always 
used to be like brother and sister in the old 
days, and why shouldn't we be so still ? I 
wonder how Blanche and Bell will get on 
together. I suppose I shall have to make 
something of a clean breast of it to Blanche, 
when I come to the Scratch ; but I shall 
only give her an outline of my career, and 
leave Bell to fill up the picture, if necessary, 
afterwards. I know Bell would make the 
best of me at any time, and women have 
such a wonderful knack of glossing over 
things, and making them look quite diflFerent 
from what they really are. Not that I think 
Blanche would stick at much where Fm 
concemed ; she's deuced fond of me, there's 
no doubt about that. 

"Dear old Bell! I wish she hadn't to 
work so hard. A woman's face should 
never be lined by thought or wrinkled 
with care. By Jove ! to think of it makes 
«ven a la2y fellow like myself feel as though 
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he'd be glad to do something to help her 
through. But I don't think Nature cut me 
out for work— it wouldn't agree with me— 
I should get as thin as a '' 

" Good evening to you, Mr. Dumrick." 

" The devil 1 " cries Adrian Dumaresq, 
starting backwards. He has run up against, 
and abnost into the arms of, Job Kellick. 

Kellick gives a stränge grating laugh. 

" There's many a man would rather meet 
him than his creditor, Mr. Dumrick," he 
says significantly. 

His companion's face changes, though un- 
Seen. 

" What on earth can make him bring up 
that subject upon our first meeting ? " he 
thinks uneasily, and then answers with 
affected geniality. 

"Come, Kellick, I should imagine you 
might find something pleasanter by way 
of greeting than an allusion to my debt. 
It will be all cleared off in time, old 
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fellow, and with good interest, never you 
fear." 

"I hope it may be, Mr. Dumrick. It's 
been overdue these five months past, and 
I'm not a rieh man myself." 

" What's the news ? " says Adrian briskly,, 
with a view to ehange the subject 

'*I think that's more my question than 
yours. Nothing much is likely to have 
happened here in a couple of days. But 
you expected great things from yonr visit 
to London. I suppose youVe not been back 
long ? " 

'^ I have only just retumed. Game down 
by the three train, walked up here from the 
Station, and was on my way to see you. I 
think I may say IVe been successfiü, Kel- 
lick ; everything is en train for the clearance 
of your Httle account against me, and in a 
month or so I hope to walk about, an inde- 
pendent man. You won't be sorry for that, 
any more than myself, will you, old fellow ? " 
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" I can't say I shall, but I don't under- 
stand how you're going to do it, Mr. Dum- 
rick, unless your Mends have come down 
with the money in a lump sum, for I mnst 
refiise to take any bills from you, even at a 
month's sight. I'm sick and tired of this 
business and your promises to put matters 
right, and I want to see them settled down 
on the nail ; and excuse me, but that's what 
I must have" 

Adrian Dumaresq almost stops in bis 
«urprise. He had expected to find Kellick, 
by whom, compared to bis other associates, 
be has always been rather favoured, over- 
joyed at the prospect of so speedy a settle 
ment, and now to hear bim stipulating for 
ready money 1 He cannot imagine what 
has come to bim during bis absence; be 
seems so different from what be was at 
tbeir last meeting. But be has sufficient 
'<5ommand over bis feelings to keep on 
Walking as though nothing had occurred, 
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although it is some seconds before he answers 
him. 

"Look here, KeUick," he says almost 
coaxingly, "of course you shall have it as 
soon as ever it is in my hands, but a thou- 
sand pounds is a lot of money to hand over 
in hard cash, you'U allow that. IVe got 
sufficient of the needful to carry on the war, 
and when I cry Victoria, youll be the first 
to echo it." 

"I don't understand your parables, Mr. 
Dumrick. What I want is a piain answer 
to the question ' How do you intend to pay 
me my money, and when ? ' " 

'' WeU, rU teU you, KeUick— only mind 
it goes no further, or you may spoil sport. 
The truth is, I'm going to be mamed." 

" Married ! " exclaims his companion ; 
"whoto?" 

"To — the word's mum, mind — to Mrs. 
Stapleton, the widow who lives at Eothesay 
House. She's awfully rieh, and only wait- 
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ing to have me, and the first paper I sign, 
after the marriage register, shaU be a cheque 
for my debt to you. Now, that's a bargain ; 
give US your hand on it." 

But no hand is stretched out to meet his 
own. On the contrary, Job Kellick plants 
his bulky form in the path before him, and 
Adrian, astonished at the measure, has to 
stop now in good earnest. 

"You propose to marry that widow," 
exclaims the humpback, " and to pay off 
your debts with her money. And what 
then is to hecome of my daughter, Mr. 
Dumrick ? " 

At this question our hero is completely 
taken aback. 

He has committed faults and follies enough, 
Heaven knows ; he has been idle and dissi- 
pated and wicked ; but of this sin laid to 
his Charge he is quite innocent. He has 
never made love to Aura Kellick. He has 
walked with her and talked with her, and 
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feit pleasure in the converse, for whicli he 
would have been unable to account to him- 
self, little dreaming that it arose from the 
attraction which purity and virtufe still 
hold for his better nature. He has regarded 
her as a sweet, simple, innocent child, who 
has coloured prettily at the compliments 
which he pays to every woman he comes 
in contact with, but never made him feel 
for one moment that there was anything in 
common between them. He has been kind 
aüd familiär with her, more as Job Kellick's 
daughter than for her own sake ; and, as he 
understands the accusation comprehended in 
her father's question, he feels as though some 
one had Struck him a blow upon the. ehest. 
It staggers him. 

" What on eaxth do you mean ? " he 
replies angrily. "What has my proposed 
marriage to do with your daughter ? Are 
you mad, Kellick, or are you drunk ? " 

" It won't take long to teil you what I 
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mean/' rejoins the father. '^ I mean that 
youVe been Walking about and playing the 
fool with my girl until all the old women in 
the place have tacked your names together ; 
and that you'll have to answer to me for it 
— or marry her ! one of the two. That's 
what I mean," and Job Kellick folds his 
arms across his breast and looks ferocious. 

Adrian Dumaresq is a strongly-built, 
muscular young fellow, but he would be 
as a child in the grasp of this infuriated 
monster. Yet he shows no fear. 

" How can I marry her ? " he answers 
boldly. "Have I not just told you that 
my whole chance of paying off my debt to 
you lies in the hope of my marriage with 
Mrs. Stapleton ? If the gossips' cackle is 
all that disturbs you, let them cackle on. I 
have never spoken a word to your daughter 
that you might not have listened to ; I have 
never made love to her, or intended it ; nor 
am I the man to be frightened by a few loud 
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words, spoken in the tone of a bully. Let 
me pass ! " 

" Not tili I have had a more satisfactory 
answer," retorts Kellick ; " it's not what 
you intended to do, young Dumrick, it's 
what youVe done. Tm not going to have 
my child's good name blown upon, nor her 
mind upset, nor her prospects spoiled, for 
the like of fifty such as you ; and I repeat 
youVe done the damage, and you must 
mend it." 

" And I repeat, if by marriage, it is im- 
possible. Why, Kellick, you must be out 
of your senses to propose such a thing. 
The girl cares nothing for me ; weVe been 
friendly together and no more ; and because 
ßome foolish report has arisen about us, you 
would condemn her to a marriage for which 
she has no incünation. Why, Aura would 
be the first to refuse such a bargain. Show 
her sense, too ; it would be a precious bad 
bargain for both of us." 

VOL. I. M 
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" Will you agree to stand by her decision, 
Mr. Dumrick ? " 

Something in the tone of his voiee makes 
Adrian curious. 

" Good God I " he says, laying his hand 
upon the other's arm, " you don't mean to 
infer '' 

"That youVe fooled away the child's 
heart and made her wretched? Why 
öhouldn't I infer it? why shouldn't i teil 
it out boldly, and have done with it at 
once ? Of course you have, with your 
d — d want of intention. YouVe been 
trifling with her tender woman's feelings 
until the poor fool worships the ground 
you tread on, and thinks you're the arch- 
angel Michael himself — more like Beelzebub, 
I should reckon — and she'd be well repaid 
for all her love by blackening your boots to 
her life*s end. But I know what that sort 
of thing comes to when the fire dies out ; 
and I haven't brought her up to this age to 
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«ee her pine away with thinking of you. So 
if you're not a greater blackguard than I 
take you for, Mr. Dumrick, you'll set matters 
straight in that quarter at once ; and if you 

don't " 

What further Job Kellick would have 
ijaid is never uttered, for even through the 
darkness he can distinguish that the young 
man's head is lowered, and that his words, 
whatever effect they may produce hereafter, 
have driven home. 

"Come, come, Mr. Dumrick," he adds 
quietly, as the thought flashes through his 
mind that persuasion may do more for Aura's 
cause than threats, " I don't want to be hard 
on you ; but a man must fight for his own, 
you see. We're close upon the cottage ; come 
in and have a glass of grog, for IVe a few 
more words to say to you upon this subject" 
And, still in silence, Adrian Dumaresq 
follows Job Kellick to his home. 

Once inside the little parlour, the book- 
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maker appears to resume his usual friendly 
and confidential manner. He Hghte the 
lamp, stirs up the fire, and having settled 
Adrian in an annchair, and placed a county 
paper, with the latest racing news and 
prophecies, in his hand, proceeds to produce 
tumblers and cold water, and broach a bottle 
of his best Irish whiskey. And not until 
they are both making themselves comfortT 
able over their pipes and glasses of grog, 
does he again allude to the subject under 
discussion. 

" Tm going to let you into a bit of my 
life, Mr. Dumrick," he then commences. 
"You see what I am — a misshapen brüte, 
with a face as ugly as sin, and a voice that 
frightens all the children I come across ; and 
I dare say, if the thought has ever crossed 
your mind, that it's puzzled you, as it has 
many others before you, to think how any 
woman in her sober senses could have mar- 
ried such a man. Well, my poor wife's 
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been gone and buried many a long year, 
and as to her sober senses I can't say ; per- 
haps the devil bewitched her into it, but 
at any rate she married me, ugly as I am, 
and what's more, Mr. Dumrick, she loved 

And here Job Kellick brings his huge 
fistdown on the table with an energy that 
makes Adrian start, as though he were defy- 
ing his companion to deny the truth of his 
assertion. 

" I didn't mean to do that/' ^ he says 
almost apologetically a moment afterwards; 
" but IVe heard such jeers on the subjeet in 
days gone by, that it riles me even to think 
of it. But it is true- — ^she loved me. I had 
been a byword to the girls ever since I was 
a baby — many of them, whom I could have 
liked, next to insulted me when I mentioned 
it to them ; even my own mother had been 
heard to say I was her curse — when I feil 
in with my poor wife. A young girl, too, 
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Mr. Dumrick, and a pretty one — ^but I 
needn't teil you that : Aura, there, is the 
very image of her mother; you can see 
there's nothing of me about the maid — and 
as good as she was pretty. You'd think I 
must have gone down on my knees and 
worshipped a woman like that, wouldn't 
you ? Well, I did do something of the sort 
at first, I suppose, but custom is second 
nature, you know, and after a while I came 
to think it was quite natural she should have 
loved me. I don't think so now that IVe 
lost her ! " and Job Kellick, rising suddenly 
from hiß seat, walks over to the dresser, 
and professes to be looking for something. 
" D — n that tobacco ! " he says rather 
huskily, "it's never in the way when it's 
wanted." 

" Here it is, close at your elbow," replies 
Adrian Dumaresq. 

He can make no comment on what he 
hears — he can only listen ; he is so terribly 
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anxious to leam what the upshot of this 
Strange confidence will be. 

His companion resumes his seat, and goes 
on hurriedly, 

" It's no good making a long-winded 
business of a tale like this, so, to cut 
matters short, I may as well teil you tbat 
I didn't take to the turf tili after I was 
married ; that I was much wüder in those 
days than I am now ; that, spite of all my 
wife's entreaties and prayers, I went on my 
own way, and drank and gambled and swore, 
tili — I — killed her, Mr. Dumrick, and that's 
the piain English of it." 

" Good Heavens ! you don't mean " 

"That I took a knife and stuck it into 
her tender breast ? " Interrupts the hunchback 
with a savage laugh. " No, I didn't go quite 
as far as that, though I might just as well 
have done so. But there's two ways of 
killing, Mr. Dumrick — and I broke her 
heart, that's what I did. I broke the poor 
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heaxt that trusted in me; and if I had run 
a knife through it, the pain would have been 
sooner over, and the job no less snrely done. 
And the remembrance has made me bitter, 
young man ; it haunts me night and day/' 

Then he seems afraid of breaking down, 
and goes on loudly and more fiercely. 

" Now you can guess the reason, perhaps, 
that makes me look so sharp after my girL 
When her mother died and I had to go back 
to my lonely life, and feel what it is to have 
thrown away love and live without it, I 
swore an oath, as solemn a one as ever I 
took, that no one should do the same by her 
so long as I lived to prevent it. She's made 
of the same stuff as her mother, and she'd 
pine away in the same manner. And you Ve 
Stolen her love, whether you wanted it or 
whether you didn't ; and if you're going to 
throw it away, why, it'U go hard with me 
but it'll be the last thing of the sort you 
ever have the chance of accepting." 
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" Do you mean to threaten me ? " cries 
Adrian Dumaresq, starting to his feet. 

" I want to put my meaning plain before 
you. You owe me my daughter's happiness, 
and a thousand pounds in hard casL Give 
me the first, and I'll cancel your debt for tbe 
second. and find »omethü« extra prhap^for 
you to set up house upon. But if you refuse 
to do what's just and honourable by her — 
why, look out, Mr. Dumrick, that's all I I 
don't speak for myself only ; there's Tom 
Bowles and half-a-dozen others, who'd lay 
themselves down for her to trample on to- 
morro w, but whom she won't so much as look 
at since she's cast eyes on you, would be up 
at arms at once against the man who dares 
to scorn her.'' 

" Scorn her ! Heaven forbid ; but you 
must be aware that you are proposing for 
me to do something that is very out of the 
way — to make a marriage, in fact, that is 
beneath me/' 
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The eyes of Aura's father gleam at 1iitt> 
redly, like those of an exasperated bull-dog. 

" Beneath you ! You, an outcast from 
your father's house ; a man who plays and 
drinks and swears, and does God knows 
what besides — though you^ll have to give up 
all that if you marry my daughter — and she 
as pure and innocent as the untrodden snow. 
Beneath you, who have committed well- 
nigh every crime I suppose of which a man 
can be guilty, to take to wife as good and 
true and tender a heart as ever the Lord 
above created 1 I teil you, Mr. Dumrick, if 
I didn't See that my child's heart is fixed 
upon you, nor remember how her poor 
mother died of disappointment, I would give 
her to Tom Bowles or James Herring, or 
the lowest Jockey on the turf, so long as he 
was an honest man, sooner than to your- 
seif." 

" You don't mean to impeach my honour, 
do you, Kellick ? For if so, you will find 
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that I can make a man give me bis answer as- 
well as yourself." 

" Tut, tut ! I have nothing to say against 
you in the matter of what you aristocrata 
call ' honour. ' ^ I suppose you pay for what 
you drink, and, when convenient, stump up 
your losses ; and the rest doesn't come under 
the name with gentlemen. But if you 
don't marry my girl after having made her 
love you, you re not an honest man ; and if 
you don't make her a good husband you'll 
be a worse. And now you know my mind 
and my intentions, and you can make up 
your own." 

" You must give me tili to-morrow ta 
think it over, Kellick. It's impossible to 
decide in such a hurry." 

" Thinking it over won't change facts, and 
it's facts I go by." 

**But you have so upset me by the 
suddenness of the proposal, that I hardly 
know whether I'm standing on my head or 
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my heels. Every plan I have laid for 
myself k overtumed, and my brain is in a 
whirL Let me go home quietly now, and 
see what I must do to make matters meet 
and please all parties. To-morrow you 
shall have my answer." 

" All right, sir ; 111 give you tili to- 
morrow," and then, as Adrian passes out 
again into the darkness, Kellick calls after 
him — 

"I suppose we quite understand each 
other. Either you're clear, or you come 
down with that thousand pounds at once. 
Take your choice, Mr. Dumrick, take your 
choice." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BLANCHE. 

As you tum out of Doncaster, on the high- 
road to the nearest village, Bothesay House 
Stands on the left-hand side. It is a gigantic 
white villa, much adomed by comices, pilas- 
ters, and omamental ironwork, and sur- 
rounded by a garden, which will be very 
channing fifty years hence, when the trees 
have had. time to grow, which at present 
reach scarcely to the pedestals of the un- 
happy statues, that shiver in the wintry 
blast, without a leaf to cover their naked- 
ness from public gaze. In the front is a 
circular grass plat, encircling a stone basin, 
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into which an indecent monster of a Cupid 
bestriding a dolphin pours incessant streams 
of water from a widoVs cruise of a conch 
shell ; whilst to the right, faced by an in&nt 
screen of Portugal laurels, lie the stables; 
and a long path, on the other aide, sur- 
mounted by treUis-work which in summer 
is covered with roses, leads to the fruit and 
flower gardens. 

Everything about Bothesay House is good, 
komfortable, and solid. It has been planned, 
erected, and laid down with infinite care, 
forethought, and expense ; but it is the un- 
mistakeable fancy of a nouveau riche. Prom 
the white stucco and fresh paint, to the baby 
creepers on the verandah and the bright, 
unstained gilding of the weathercock on the 
coachhouse, is heard but one burthen, " We 
are nisw.'' I wonder why we should so much 
dislike mere " newness " ? We love novelty, 
iuid we shrink firom old age (in ourselves) ; 
some of US like new dothes, and all of us 
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cling to a new fancy ; yet new houses and 
new fiimiture and new hats axe abomina- 
tions in the nineteenth Century. There is 
affectation in the taste, but it is very general. 
We tum from shining floorcloth, highly- 
polished mahogany, and the smell of vamish, 
with genuine contempt. "Oh yes, very 
handsome, of course, but so painfully new ! " 
Now, that is precisely the expression that 
,suits Rothesay House, both inside and out. 
Nothing can exceed the substantial comfort, 
not to say elegance, of the drawing-room, 
which is an octagon apartment on the ground 
floor, with its dark-blue velvet couches and 
armchairs, the black-and-gold wicker baskets 
of flowers that fiU its bay Windows, and the 
delicate lace curtains that half shroud them 
from yiew. It is all so pretty and cosy- 
looking, with the tüed fireplaces, in each of 
which a bright fire is buming, and the white, 
fluffy hearthrugs, that one is tempted to for- 
get (and entirely to forgive) that it has had 
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the misfortune to be inhabited for so short a 
time. Yet the first thought on entering 
here is the same that strikes a stranger from 
the outside. The gravel drive looks as 
though no wheels had ever left their impress 
on its earefully rolied surface, and the draw- 
ing-room looks as though no mortal had 
presmned to press its sofas or tread upon its 
carpet. 

A mistake, though, for somebody is Walk- 
ing up and down the velvet püe at the 
present moment, and rather impatiently. 
Old Mrs. Bird, sitting over the fire this 
cold March evening (the same evening 
Adrian Dumaresq retumed to Doncaster), 
cannot imagine at first what should make 
her daughter so restless. 

"My dear Blanche," she remonstrates in 
the querulous tone of old age, " I do wish 
you would get something to do." 

" To do ! What is there to do ? " replies 
Mrs. Stapleton impetuously. "I feel as 
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though this day would never come to an 
end 1 " and then she approaches the fireplace 
and Stands beside her mother, with her brows 
knitted and hands clasped, and her foot tap- 
ping the floor in a manner suflScient to drive 
any uninterested spectator mad. 

She is a fine creature seen under the gas- 
light, and handsome enough to justify much 
more liberal praise than Adrian Dumaresq 
awarded her in conversation with his cousin. 
She is a woman of thirty, with a tall, well 
developed figure, large dark eyes, and an 
abundance of wavy dark hair, a rieh russet 
complexion, and Ups so scarlet as to provoke 
the Ul-natured to hint they do not owe all 
their channs to nature. She is attired to- 

« 

night in a lavender silk dress, much softened 
by black lace, and in her hair she has 
twisted, half sportively and half ^ in design, 
a branch of red japonica. Expectation, sus- 
pense, or some such feeling, has brought a 
feverish flush into her cheeks ; and as she 
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Stands now beneath her mother's scrutiny. 
Blanche Stapleton looks dangerously hand- 
some. 

" What is the matter with you to-night ? " 
demands the old woman placidly. " Aren't 
you well ? " 

Mrs. Bird is as great a contrast to her 
daughter as she can well be. She is one of 
those old ladies who appear to dry up as they 
descend into the vale of years. Her com- 
plexion is like yellow wax, her eyes lack life 
and lustre ; she looks more like a re- 
animated col^pse than a breathing and eating 
creature, and she heightens the resemblance 
by wearing piain net caps of the most old- 
fashioned description, with swathing bands, 
pinned Lazarus-like beneath her chin. She 
is never seen, moreover, without a knitted 
grey wool .handkerchief about her Shoulders ; 
a bag of shred writing paper, with which 
she stuflfs piUows for paupers (and on which, 
sinking to a hard-eamed fest, with the crack- 
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üng of Mrs. Stapleton's vaxious love letters 
in their ears, they have unholy dreams) by 
her side ; and Dr. Kumming's latest 
Anathema Maranatha in her hand. She is 
s. good old lady, but at timcs just a little 
tiresome. 

" What is the matter with you ? " she 
demands, as though she had no power to 
read the riddle of her daughter's flashing 
eyes and glowing cheeks, " Why should 
you be so restless ? You are not expecting 
anybody/' 

'* How should you know, mother ? " 
retorts Blanche quickly. 

" I only judge from appearances. I have 
heard nothing on the subjeet. Who is it ? 
Sir Howard ? " 

''Sir Howard!" contemptuously. "It 
will be a long time before I get impatient 
for the advent of Sir Howard." 

" I hope it is not that other young man. 
Blanche." 
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" That other young man ! Why can't 
you speak bis name out at once ? If you 
mean Adrian Dmnaresq, yes. He was to 
have retumed from town to-day, and I 
thought he would have been up here long 
before this. What o'clock is it ? Nine. 
Good Heavens I how slowly the time flies." 

Mrs. Bird groans, and shakes her head. 

*' The time is Coming on ns ouly too fast," 
she replies oracularly. " If you would read 
what this dear good man says," laying her 
band most familiarly on Dr. Kumming's 
blue book, *'you would see, Blanche^ thatby 
the most wonderful and abstruse calculations 
he has arrived at the discovery that the 
Millennium will commence as soon as five 
minutes to three on the aftemoon of the 4th 
of next October." 

*' Bother the Millennium I " cries Blanche 
irreverently. " Wasn't that a footstep on 
the gravel ? " 

"Is this a time to think of marriage 
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and giving in marriage ? " responds Mrs. 
Bird. 

"Perhaps not. Don't think of it, then, 
mother ; but leave me to go my own way, 
if you please." 

" Not if it is a wrong way, Blanche. I 
coidd not reconcüe it to my conscienee. 
What would poor dear Mr. Stapleton say if 
he could see you at this moment ? " 

At this allusion the younger woman knits 
her brows still more closely. 

" Let US be thankftd, then, that he can't 
see me ; but, mother, you and I must come 
to an understanding on this subject I 
married Mr. Stapleton at your bidding — at 
all events by your advice." 

" And a most excellent husband he made 
you," interposes the old lady. 

" Very excellent ; only I hated him, and 
you are quite aware of it. Well, I intend 
to marry now to please myself, and I will 
brook no interference with my second 
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choice. I am mistress here, and you ought 
to know it." 

** And you would take all poor dear 
Stapleton's property, the handsome annuity 
he left you, and the luxuries with whieh he 
Burrounded you, and bestow them on a man 
of whom you know nothing — a, mere ad- 
venturer." 

" Take care what you say ! " cries Blanche 
sharply. 

"But what do you know of Mr. Du- 
maresq's antecedents ? He introdueed himself 
to you in a very unbecoming and irregulär 
manner, and forced his way, as you may 
say, into the house." 

" He did no such thing. I invited him." 

" Which it was most imprudent of you to 
do, so ignorant of everything conceming 
him as you are." 

" Perhaps I am not so ignorant as you 
imagine, mother. I know, at all events, 
that he is of much higher birth than myself. 
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and that, were it not so, his face alone would 
be suflScient to make me forget the fact. 
That he has no means and few expectations 
is not his fault. Thank goodness, I have 
enough for both." 

"And you would maxiy a man for his 
face, Blanche, despite of aU the rumours 
that have reached us of the irregulär life he 
leads, and the low associates with whom he 
keeps Company. What chance is there, 
even with the advantage of your handsome 
income, of his settling down into a domestic 
husband ? " 

" Who wants a domestic husband ? A 
creature who is always hanging about 
the house, and sitting in one's pocket, and 
poking his nose into everything that doean't 
concern him — I couldn't bear that style of 
thing." 

"But has Mr. Dumaresq ever told you 
that he desires to make you his wife, 
Blanche ? " 
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''Not in so many woids ; bat I know well 
enongh what he meana We perfectly nnder- 
stand each other. And I believe bis jonmey 
np to town was entiiely connected with his 
hopes regarding me. In fact, he hinted as 
mncL*' 

The old woman sighs, and commences to 
shied paper. 

" In my day," she remarks solemnly, 
" women who had any desire to be regarded 
as modest women never dreamt of express- 
ing their regatrd for a gentleman who had 
not openly asked the leave of their parents 
to address them with a view to matrimony." 

" Möre fools they," retorts her danghter. 
" The times are changed, mother, lucküy 
for US. What such dij0ference is there be- 
tween a man and a woman, that the one 
may publicly declare his feelings and the 
other may not whisper them even to her- 
self? I hate the cant of the world; and 
that's a piece of it." 
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" It is the Standard of propriety, my dear." 

" The Standard of humbug, rather ; at 
all events, I will be bound by no such laws. 
At my age, and in my condition, a woman 
doesn't love by halves; and I don't love 
Adrian Dumaresq- — I adore Mm ! " 

" Oh, hush, hush ! " interposes her mother, 
with a look of horror ; " if you will not 
spare my feelings, Blanche, on the subject 
of your unhappy attachment, at least re- 
frain, whüst in my presence, from uttering 
blasphemy." 

" Blasphemy ! Nonsense ; it would be 
blasphemy against love to deny it. I 
repeat that I adore him, that I love every 
hair on his head better than all the rest 
of the World put together, that I could 
lie down at his feet and worship him, 
and that I am determined, come what wiU, 
tomarryhim. And if I don't marry him 
— ^if anything shoidd occur to prevent it, 
why, then " 
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Blanche's dark eyes are glowing like living 
coals, and her excitement is at its highest 
pitch, when it is interrupted by a knock at 
the hall door. 

" There he is," she exclaims joyfully, 
whüst the rieh crimson colour mantles her 
whole face, " I told you he would come ; 
I was sure that •" 

The footman throws open the door for the 
approaching guest. 

" Sir Howard Trefusis," he announces. 

Blanche bites her lip, gives forth one 
note of disappointment, and then, drawing 
herseif up, waits coldly for the advance of 
her visitor. 

Sir Howard Trefusis is not a bad looking 
man, of about fifty years of age, tall, thin, 
and slightly grizzled, but quite a gentleman. 
He is the representative of a good old York- 
shire family; and having an ambition to 
stand for the borough, and little money to 
do it with, it has dawned upon him during 
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the last few months that the title of " mj 
lady " would not be an imworthy exchange 
for Mrs. Stapleton's fortune. But Mtherto 
the yoiing widow has not thought fit to 
favour bis suit. He has perseverance, how-^ 
ever, which often proves more forcible than 
strength of arms. 

" I am unexpected," be says, after tbe first 
greetings are over, '^but I tmst not un- 
welcome. I bave taken advantage, Mrs. 
Stapleton, of yonr kind permission to drop 
in to cofiee, in order tbat I may teil you 
tbat I bave at last discovered wbere you 
can procure speeimens of tbe Australian 
fern you were so anxious to add to your 
coUection." 

"You are extremely good/' replies bis 
bostess in tbe iciest of voices, "but I wisb 
you bad not put yourself to any trouble on 
my account ; " and tben sbe rings the bell 
and Orders in cofiee (as tbougb tbat were 
tbe only tbing be bad come for), and main- 
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tains her Standing position, so that it is 
out of the question for Sir Howard to sit 
down. 

" Pray do not mention the trouble ; I 
consider myself most fortunate in being 
able to serve you. The nurseryman lives 
at a^ inconvenient distance, some thirty 
miles from here; but if you will let me 
know how many plants you require, I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in procuring thena 
for you." 

"Thanks; but I have not yet made up 
my mind whether it will be worth while 
sending so far for them. My fancy for fems 
has rather gone off lately." 

" Indeed ! Has it been supplanted ? " 

" Not yet ; I am on the look out for a 
new one. When you have known me a 
little longer, Sir Howard, you will be aware 
that I never care for anything more than 
two days together." 

" My dear Blanche, why are you so un- 
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just to yourself ?" exclaims Mrs. Bird ; " you 
will shock Sir Howard." 

" Oh, pardon me/' replies that gentieman. 
" I could never be shocked at anything Mrs. 
Stapleton chose to say or do. But Seither can 
I accept her definition of her own stability." 

The coffee is now brought in, but Blanche 
refuses to take any ; and, whilst her mother 
and her guest are occupied, she saunters 
away through the vel vet portidre into the 
back drawing-room, and takes up her posi- 
tion at a writing-table. 

Sir Howard, who may at last sit down, 
proceeds to make himself agreeable to the 
old lady. He is very eloquent on the hard- 
ships of the labouring classes, whose rights 
he ho{)es to represent in Parliament, and 
quite approves of the paper pillows ; he has 
also a fellow feeling (or pretends to have) 
with Dr. Kumming, and is consequently a 
favourite with Mrs. Bird, and quoted by her 
as a 8hining light. 
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But in the pauses of the conversation his 
eyes keep wandering to the space beyond 
the portüre, where all that can be seen of 
Mrs. Stapleton is a pretty high-heeled shoe 
upon a footstool, and part of a lavender silk 
dress. At last Mrs. Bird takes pity on hin, 
and tries to recall the hostess to a sense of 
her duty. 

" Blanche, my dear, what are you doing?" 

'^ Writing," is the brief reply. 

" But the post has long since gone out." 

" My letter is not for the post." 

" Is it of such importance that you must 
finish it to-night ? " 

" Yes." 

" Can I be of any service in conveying 
the letter to its destination ? " demands Sir 
Howard as he leaves his chair and crosses 
the room to Mrs. Stapleton's side. 

She looks up, ahnost as though his entrance 
were an intrusion, and quickly places the 
sheet on which she has been writing beneath 
the blotting paper. 
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" Oh dear, no 1 I could not think of 
troubling you ; I can send it by a servant." 

He lingers by the writing-table for a 
moment, evidently in the way, and then 
retums unwillingly to his former seat. 

As soon as he is gone Blanche snatches 
up her letter, signs, and placing it in an 
envelope, ring» the bell. When she hears 
the servant's footstep in the hall she goes 
out to meet him. 

" James, teil the groom to go at once into 
Doncaster with this letter for Mr. Diunaresq, 
and when he leaves it he is to ask if he is 
at home, and if so, to wart for an answer. 
And he is to make haste and come back as 
soon as ^ possible. You understand, don't 
you ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, I understand," replies the 
footman ; and so he does, far better than 
his mistress has any idea of. 

When she retums to the drawing-room 
Sir Howard is preparing for a move. 
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" Growing late," he murmurs in reply to 
Mrs. Bird's polite remonstrances ; " couldn't 
think of intruding on you any further/' and 
so bows himself out of sight again. 

"My dear Blanche, how very strangely 
yoii behaved to Sir Howard this evening. 
Quite impolitely. I don't know what he 
can have thought of you," commences her 
mother as soon as the guest is fairly gone. 

" And Tm sure I don't care," retorts Mrs. 
Stapleton. 

" But the duties we owe to society " 

"Oh, don't wony me, mother; I can't 
bear it. IVe been on tenterhooks the whole 
of the evening, and wished Sif Howard at 
the bottom of the sea. I wonder why on 
earth he hasn't come." 

"Are you alluding to Mr. Dumaresq 
again ? " 

" You know I am. Whose Coming do I 
care for eise ? I suppose he cannot have 
arrived. But he made so sure he would be 
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back to-day. I have sent the groom into 
Doncaster with a note to ask if he has come. 
I must wait up tili he retums. Perhaps 
Adrian might retum with him." 

Mrs. Bird uplifts her eyes and hands at 
this intelligence, but makes no comment. 
She has said as much as she dares for one 
evening to her fiery daughter. 

Blanche continues to walk about restlessly 
from one part of the room to another, until 
her messenger retums, by which time she 
has worked herseif up into a perfect fever. 

The message runs that the gentleman is 
presumed to be in Doncaster, as his luggage 
has been sent up from the Station ; but that 
he has not yet appeared at his lodgings, 
nor is it known where he is spending the 
evening. 

To find that Adrian Dumaresq has re- 
tumed, and yet not been to see her, is a bitter 
disappointment to Blanche Stapleton. She 
hears the intelligence in silence; but the 
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reaction is evident, and as soon as the ser- 
vant has leffc the room again she bursts into 
a flood of angry tears. 

Mrs. Bird's astonishment gets the better 
of her prudence. 

" Blanche, if you have no pride for your- 
self, pray have a little for your sex. In my 
day, a young woman wonld have preferred 
death sooner than betray feelings which she 
should be ashamed to acknowledge." 

But all the answer the old lady receives 
is a confused vision rushing past her of 
lavender silk and dark hair, and a loud 
slam of the drawing-room door, that nearly 
shakes her off her seat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MIZPAH. 



It is noon on the day foÜowing, and Adrian 
Dumaresq, having finished his breakfast, is 
«itting in the coflFee-i'oom of an hotel in 
Doncaster. Having a little ready money in 
his pocket, it is just like him to have gone to 
sleep at an hotel instead of his own lodging. 
He is one of those wilfully extravagant 
«characters that never can, or never will, look 
beyond the morrow, and the circninstances 
of the past evening have made him feel more 
than usually reckless. After his interview 
with Job Kellick he stumbled homewards, 
like a man half drunk or in a dream, quite 
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powerlesö to unravel his thoughts from the 
maze of doubt and conjecture in which they 
seemed to be entangled ; and the end of it 
was that he had given up thinking for that 
night — " Hang it all ! hadn't he got tili to- 
morrow in which to make up his mind ?" — and 
gone in for a comfortable supper and bed at 
the "Waterloo," and as sound a sleep as 
though there were no perplexity to greet his 
awakening. But youth and strength and 
fatigue have much more to do with a good 
night's rest than an- easy conscience, let 
the poets say what they will ; and one of the 
surest signs of the approach of age or dis- 
ease is the incapacity for sleep. At all 
events, notwithstanding the trouble in störe 
for him, Adrian slept soundly ; but it must 
be confessed that consolation has fled with 
unconsciousness, and that, during the procesö 
of dressing, his spirits have again sunk to 
the lowest ebb. His brain, renovated by 
rest, has power to reeall every minutise of the 
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conversation between the bookmaker and 
himself, and to realize the dangers that 
encompass him, For what is bis exact 
Position ? On one side, the chance of Mrs. 
Stapleton's band in marriage — a chance in 
Order to secure which he must maintain a 
certain appearance of respectability ; for 
thougb the widow is so romanticaily in- 
clined, and so much in love with him that 
she wonld marry him without the least 
guarantee for his good behaviour, past, 
present, or to come, he believes her to have 
sufficient self-respect not to fly in the face of 
all* propriety by uniting her lot with a man 
who has publicly disgraced himself. Well, 
if he could marry Blanche Stapleton then 
and there, and Job Kellick would let him do 
it, his fortune would be made, and the 
smoothing away pf the rest of his difficidties 
mere child's play ; but Job Kellick will not 
let him do it. His thousand ponnds is evi- 
dently nothing to him in comparison with 
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his daughter's happiness; and if Adrian 
refuses to comply with his condition of 
marrying Aura, he will insist on immediate 
payment — ^in other words, he will have hiTn 
arrested for the debt, clapped into jail, made 
a public scandal of, his antecedents exposed, 
his associates discovered ; and then, good-bye 
at onefe, as our hero well knows, to all chance 
of stepping into the shoes of the late Mr. 
Stapleton, But there is another side to the 
question. Suppose, just for the sake of 
supposition (Adrian can hardly realize yet 
that there is any genuine fear of his so having 
to sacrifice himself), he consents to marry 
the bookmaker's daughter. What then ? His 
I.O.Ü. is to be retumed to him, with 
"something" to commence housekeeping 
lipon ; he is, in short, to be free. It seems 
to bc the simple alternative of arrest, or non- 
arrest — ^to makc Aura his wife, or not to 
make her his wife ; there is no middle path 
open to hini, no loophole through which he 
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can cany out his plan of marrying Mrs. 
Stapleton, and yet release himself from the 
clutches of Job Kellick and his daughter. 
As this conviction finally presses home to 
Adrian Dumaresq's mind, he begins to feel 
bitterly disappointed. He is not in love 
with Blanche Stapleton, but he is certainly 
" smitten " by her ; indeed, it woidd be hard 
for any man to associate much with such a 
bold, free beauty as hers, especially when he 
has leamed to regard it as something that is 
to be his own, without becoming " smitten." 
He did not speak in very glowing terms of 
her to his cousin Isabel; but Adrian is a 
man of the world, and aecustomed to ob- 
serve reticence towards women on the 
subject of other women's good looks — a wise 
precaution with even the most generous 
and liberal-minded of her sex. But he has 
had eyes to observe it all the same, and it 
has had power to heighten the charms of 
his future prospeets, although there is 
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little or no love mingled with his passion 
for her. 

At the present moment, liowever, smarting 
in anticipation of the Coming disappoint- 
ment, Adrian would be slow to believe the 
latter truth ; indeed, he is almost ready to- 
persuade himself that he wül have to give 
her up at the sacrifice of all his dearest 
hopes, which self-deception doee not make 
the poor chüd, Aura, rise in his estimation. 

" I suppose it will come to that," he thinks, 
as he lounges back in his chair, and fancies 
himself a martyr. "I shall have to dash 
all Blanche's hopes and my own to the 
ground for the sake of that confounded 
money. Was there ever such a sacrifice ? 
To lose two thousand a year, and a woman 
who adores me, because I can't put my hand 
on a little ready cash. By Jove 1 it's not to 
be thought of. TU go up to towri again, 
and get some one to do a bill for me. 
Surely, I can't have gone to the dogs so 
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entirely, that I shall be unable to get accom- 
modation for a few months. After aQ, why 
should I be held in thraldom by a fellow like 
Kellick ? It's just like one of bis low- 
minded crew, to jump on a feUow directly 
he's down. Curse bis impudence I tbinking 
tbat I'll be bullied into manying bis daugb- 
ter ; to mix my blood witb tbat of a com- 
mon bookmaker ; to be pointed at as tbe 
Drmiaresq wbose fatber-in-law is a d — d 
welcber; to give up tbe woman wbo '' 

" Hollo ! boUo 1 " exclaims a voice close to 
bim ; " wby, you must be rebearsing for a 
play, Mr. Dumrick. It's lucky it's so early 
in tbe day, or one migbt tbink you were tbe 
worse for Hquor." 

In bis excitement be bas been talking 
aloud, bas even risen from bis seat in tbe 
deserted coffee-room ; and now tbe man of 
wbom be bas been tbinking Stands before 
bim. 

"Is it you?" be says abrupüy, as, 
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breathing haxd, and with bis nostrils still 
dilated, he sinks down upon his chair again, 
and passes a handkerchief acro^s Ms brow^ 
on whicb a cold sweat bas risen. " How 
did you know L was bere ? " 

" Well, I must bave guessed it, I suppose, 
for tbere was no one to teil it me. A pretty 
dance youVe led me all over Doncaster, 
Here bave I been in and out of every place 
ygu ever put up at. Wby didn't you sleep 
at your own lodgings last nigbt ? " 

" I don't know. You left me witb sucb 
a cursed tougb job on band, I didn't feel 
incHnedforsolitude." 

" You've bad time enougb to do your work 
in, any way. It'sgetting on for one o'clock, 
and I've come for my answer. YouVe got 
it ready for me, I suppose, sir ? " 

^' I bave been tbinking over tbe matter 
tili Fve nearly driven myself mad. Kellick, 
you must let me off. It seems sucb utter 
foUy tbat I sbould cast away tbe cbance of 
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a certain income for lack of a paltry thousand 
pounds in ready money. Look here, cid 
feUow; rU give you my written promise 
to pay you' two thousand pounds within six 
months of my marriage with Mrs. Stapleton, 
if you'll only let matters go on quietly for 
a few weeks longer. It's for your own 
good, you know, as well as mine. Why 
should you tlirow away a thousand pounds ? 
You can't afford it any more than myself." 

He looks up in Kellick's face inquiringly^ 
but the expression he meets there silences 
him. The hunchback's eyes are terrible in 
their stemness ; his large, powerful hands 
are clenched upon the knob of his knotted 
stick, and his misshapen back seems to have 
upreared, as though he were gathering him- 
self together for a spring. 

" Two thousand pounds ! " he says. " No^ 
not for ten thousand pounds, Mr. Dumrick,. 
and you ought to know it It's not the 
money I want; it's to see my daughter 
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happy, and nothingshort of that wiU satisfy 
me. I know I can't compel you to marry 
her ; I know that slie may wither and pine 
away for the loss of your Company and the 
knowledge of your worthlessness ; but, whilst 
I can prevent it, she shan't be stnng to deatk 
by witnessing your marriage with another 
woman. No I if you don't wed one, you 
shan't wed the other. Your choice only 
lies between two paths; — the path there," 
pointing with his thumb to where the 
county court and jail are situate, " or the 
path that leads to my home. Come, now, 
youVe had plenty of tune to make up your 
mind, and you must please to give me your 
answer." 

** I suppose it must be as you wish, then/' 
acquiesces Adrian sullenly. " I'll marry the 
girl ; but it's a deuced hard bargain you're 
driving with me, KeUick." 

"Deuced hard to be let oflF a debt that 
would Bwamp you, and given a wife worth 
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her weight in gold. I don't ask if you'll 
treat her well, Mr. Dumrick, for if you don't 
there won't be a whole bone left in your 
body this day six months." 

" Come, it's time to give over threatening, • 
Kellick, since we're to have the honour of 
being so nearly connected. It doesn't sound 
well between relations. I suppose you will 
put the conditions of our agreement down in 
black and white ? Nothing like pen and 
ink in a matter of business, and I shan't 
stir a foot ahead tili I see the paper 
signed." 

** 111 sign that, or anything eise that is for 
my Aura's happiness, never fear. You'U 
not find me such a hard creditor as you 
' suppose, Mr. Dumrick. If you want to 
make easy terms with me, do it through 
my girl. If you're good and kind to her, 
there's nothing I won't do for you in re- 
tum." 

" You don't suppose I would be unhind 
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to her ? " says Adrian, rising from his seat, 
*' Thät's not been my fault with women. 
But I give up a great deal in complying 
with your request, and you cannot expect 
me to folget it all at once." 

"You give up more than you think for; 
for, if you had ever come out of those four 
walls yonder, your lifje would scarcely have 
been worth a day's purchase amongst the 
bullies of Doncaster. They won't love you 
for taking off Aura as it is, but Fm a&aid 
to think what they'd have done to you if 
you had left her to break her heart instead." 

"What do you intend to do next?'' 
demands Adrian, to whom the subjeet of 
Aura's attachment is not interesting. 

" Now that I have heard your answer, I 
shall go straight home and teil my girl to 
make herseif happy ; and the best thing you 
can do, Mr. Dumrick, is to come with me." 

" What the devil use will that be ? " he 
^xclaims, shrinking from the idea of a 
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personal interview with the girl he is to be 
foreed to wed against bis will. 

" Wby, you'll be able to teil her the truth 
yourself, and make her litüe heart as light 
as a bird's. You don't know yet what a 
tender heart it is, nor what a gentle will. 
She'll flutter or lie still under your band, 
just as you bid her do, for she adores the 
ground you tread on — and that's the gospel 
truth ofiti" 

" AU right," says Adrian ; '' I'll go with 
you, if you wish it," and he prepares to 
walk home with bis future fatber-in-law 
almöst with alacrity. 

A little flattery goes a long way with 
men. It is so pleasant to believe that the 
ground we tread on is matter for idolatry. 

As they pursue tbeir way towards the 
cottage, Job Kellick grows quite confidential 
on the subjeet of bis daughter's love. 

"I shouldn't have believed it of Aura, 
livirig so much by herseif ^as she does; but 
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if ever a woman worshipped a man, that 
child worships you. I guessed it all some 
days ago, but I didn't dare encourage her 
to talk of it tili I had spoken to you. But 
last night, after you were gone, I crept up- 
stairs to her room, and there I found her 
ßitting all alone, with her head bent over 
the Bible. She's always ^ reading the Bible^ 
Mr. Dumrick ; it's quite a study with her ; 
and when I entered the room the first words 
ßhe Said to me were, 'Father, don't you 
think Saint Stephen's face must have been 
very like Mr. Dumrick's ? ' " 

At this idea Adrian laughs so immoder- 
ately that Kellick's narrative is for a möment 
interrupted, whüst he joins him. 

"I don't wonder at your laughing, sir. 
I should have done the same, only it would 
have oflFended her, so I kept a grave face, 
and asked her why. 'Because/ says she, 
'it says here that "looking on his face they 
saw it was as the face of an angel." And 
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that^s how he comes to jne in my dreams^ 
father/ says she, ^ as he will look, I fancy, 
when we all meet together in heaven,' " 

Adrian woidd laugh again, but the last 
allusion sobers him. 

"If he ever gets there/' he says lightly, 
"which is.more than doubtful. What odds 
would you lay on it, Kellick ? " 

" I'll lay heavy odds that if Aura doesn't 
give you a hffc, no^one will. It's surprising 
where that girl gets all her goodness from ; 
not from me, any way. Sometimes I'm 
almost led to believe that her mother ha» 
been sent to teach her." 

" She has led rather a lonely life, hasn't 
she ? " says Adrian, " and she is fond of 
reading ; at least, so she has told me." 

" Well, with the exception of the Company 
of Mrs. Eabbits, she hds led a lonely life. 
It was my wish it should be so. I wouldn't 
have had her associate with the rough 
fellows that Fm obliged to see down below, 

TOL. I. p 
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nor hear what they have to say, for worlds ; 
and so I put her to a boarding-scliool in the 
town tili about a year ago, and since then 
IVe kept her to tlie upper story, witli the 
old woman and her books. I dare say you 
think that girl isn't fit" to be your wife, 
Mr. Dumrick— " 

"Excuse me," conunences Adrian. He 
Las made the bargain, and will hold to it 
in the spirit as weU as the letter. 

" Oh, d — ^n your excuses ; I can read 
your thoughts as easy as a primer. Well, 
you may think so, but you're wrong. She's 
as well informed as most young ladies of 
the pre^ent day, and, if all I hear is true, 
twice as pure-minded. She's the most 
innocent girl I ever came across ; she'll be 
like a piece of putty in your hands, and may 
God deal by you as you deal by her. 
That's aU-!" 

By this time they have arrived at the 
cottage, and enter the lower room together. 
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" I must leave you here for a time while I 
go upstairs and prepare her for your Coming. 
I don't half know how she'll take it, she's 
such a child in all her notions ; but as soon 
as ever she's ready to see you Fll come 
down again." 

He kicks off his rough, muddy boots, and 
puts on a pair of slippers as he speaks, and 
the next moment he is gone, and Adrian 
Dumaresq is alone with his own thoughts. 

They are very stränge ones : almost too 
Strange and puzzled to have leisnre to be 
sad. He feels as though he were acting a 
part in a farce, without having the least idea 
of what is to come next. He knows that 
he has lost the game he was playing for; and 
yet, though he looks gloomy, and heaves 
more than one sigh, there is mingled with 
his sense of disappointment a degree of 
satisfaction at the certainty of disembarrass- 
ment, and of curiosity with respect to the 
-Coming interview. 
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Kellick is not gone more than a quarter 
of an hour, though to the waiting man it 
seems much longer. When he retums, it is 
with a face glowing with excitement and 
pleasure at having gained his end. 

V Go up to Aura, Mr. Dumrick," he says ; 
" she's quite prepared to see you. I shall 
go out for a little strolL " 

But does she know ? '' inquires Adrian ; 

have you told her ? " 

" She knows that youVö asked her ia 
marriage," is the low-voiced rejoinder, "and 
she looks as if it was too good to be true. 
But I haven't said a word about our bar- 
gain, and if you're a gentleman, no more 
will you." 

" Is it likely ? " He has his foot on the 
stairs as he makes the answer, and in 
another minute he is knocking at Aura's 
door. He has to knock twice before he can 
hear the faint tremulous invitation that 
foUows his demand for admission, but then 
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he enters. Aura is standing by the fire- 
place, her face flushed, her lips parted, 
looking more youthftd than ever in her 
expeetation and snrpriÄe and extreme trepi- 
dation. It is a stränge position for him to 
be placed in. Here is this chüd, whom he 
has walked and talked and laughed with^ 
never considering her anything more than a 
child, waiting for him to make a proposal of 
marriage to her. It is absurd. Adrian 
Dumaresq has a great deal of sang-froid 
(Anglich, impudence) in his disposition ; he 
is as little at a loss as any man to find words 
in which to make love to a woman, especially 
a woman who loves him. His tongue has run 
fast and foolishly enough into the ear of 
Mrs. Stapleton, and yet he feels as though 
he had nothing to say to this fair-haired, 
hazel-eyed girl, who is staring him out of 
countenance, and nearly ready to burst into 
tears with suspense and agitation. He 
cannot make his mission known by a formal 
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phrase expressive of bis axdent hopes or 
fears, for he has none ; neither can he 
entreat her to put him out of the pain which 
he has never feit. After aU, the proposal of 
marriage has actually been made for him, sa 
the best way will be to treat it as a matter of 
course, under which decision he advances 
and takes the girFs hand (Good Heavens ! 
it was only yesterday this chUd was tripping 
by his side, and teUing him which were the 
best meadows to find musbroomis in, and the 
mbst likely ditches for watercresses), and 
says lightly — 

" Well, Aura ; and so it's a settled thing, 
is it, and we two are to be tumed off and 
make each other miserable for life ? Who'd 
have thought it ? " 

But he is little prepared for the effects of 
his presence and his words. One startled 
glance Aura does raise to his face — one look 
in which love, joy, awe, and gratitude are 
strangely blended ; and then, still clasping the 
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hand which he has given her, she is down on 
her knees at his feet, giving vent to her ex- 
citement and astonishment in a burst of tears. 

" Oh I " she gasps between her sobs. 
" I never thought — I never dreamt — ^it seems 
so wonderful. Oh, sir, I will try to be so 
very, very good." 

The lover doesn't know what on earth to 
do ; he feels the warm tears that bedew his 
hand, looks down on the mass of light hair 
spread over it, experiences the unpleasant 
Sensation of being placed in a false position, 
and would bc very glad to back out of the 
room altogether if he could. 

" Don't, my dear child," he remonstrates 
uneasily, " pray don't. . Look here, Aura, I 
know you'll be good and everything of the 
sort; but I can't have you kneel there, I 
can't indeed. Why, it's altogether wrong, 
you know ; it's / that shoidd kneel, and 
not you. Haven't your story-books taught 
you as much as that ? '' 
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When he says that it's wrong ahe rises 
immediately, very much ashamed of her- 
self, and a little distreesed lest he sliould 
think her forward or immodest. 

"I didn't mean that," she falters in- 
consequently, " only it's so good of you, I 
am so young and Ignorant, and I never 
thought that you thought — ^that — ^that '* 

"That you were the prettiest little girl 
within ten miles of Doncaster. What a 
bad pair of eyes you must credit me with, 
Aura. But come now, teU me with your 
own Ups, Is the thought of this maniage 
agreeable to you ? " 

" To me ? Oh, sir ! " 

" That is no answer, Aura. Are you 
willingtobemywife?" 

" I am wiUing to be anything you wish, 
only I cannot believe that what you say 
will ever be," she answers with dreamy 
eyes, that dilate beneath the vision of a 
glorious future. 
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"111 manage that, only say that it will 
make you happy. Do you like me weU 
enough ? " 

" Like you ! Do I like you ? Oh, if I 
might teil you how much ! " 

"You may teU me anything now, my 
dear child." 

" But I couldn't— I couldn't ; I do not 
know ; I cannot measure it. But, sir, if I 
am not good enough to be your wife, if you 
are the least afraid — as I am — ^that after- 
wards you may feel disappointed, let me 
be like your sister or your friend to you 
instead. Don't send me away again," clasp- 
ing her hands, " affcer what you have made 
me teil you, but let me go with you where 
you go, and do all for you that I may, and 
I shall be happier so than " 

"Than asmy wife," says Adrian, stop- 
ping her torrent of eloquence with a smile 
at her simplicity. 

"Oh no I How could I ? " replies Aura, 
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hanging her head. " Only happier than if 
you married me and were sorry for it after- 
wards." 

How the childish speech goes through 
him, knowing what he does know: yet at 
that moment, with her pure influence about 
him, he scarcely feels as though he could 
regret it. 

" I cannot have you talk like that," he 
answers gravely. "When people agree to 
marry each other, they do not imagine but 
what they will be the happier for it. You 
are sure it will make you happy, Aura ? " 

" To be with you always — to know you 
love me ? — oh, very happy I " 

" Then it is a settled thing — un fait 
accompli^ as the French say — and we are 
engaged to each other," and thereupon he 
heaves a little sigL 

" When," says Aura bashfuUy, after the 
süence of a few seconds, during which 
Adrain has been pulling his whiskers and 
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looking thoughtful, "when did you first 
begin to like me, sir ? " 

" When ? " he echoes, more to get himself 
out of a scrape than to satisfy his curiosity*. 
" When did you first begin to like mey 
Aura?" 

" Years and years ago," she answers fer- 
vently. 

" Years ago ! Why, my dear child, you 
were hardly in the world years ago." 

" I shall be seventeen next Oetober," she 
says, drawing herseif up, « and I can re- 
member the day on which I first saw you 
distinctly. It was a Saturday, and it wül 
be three years on the 4th of next July." 

"But you didn't care for me then, 
surely ? " he asks in jest. 

" Not quite then, perhaps, but very soon 
afterwards. Shall I show you something ? " 
she breaks off" suddenly with a look of 
girlishfiin. 

"Whatisit?" 
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" You shall See," ruimiiig into the next 
room to fetch her Bible, " but it is one of 
my secrets. It has been a great pleasure to 
me, because it seemed to bring you nearer, 
and I have always kept it in my Bible, 
but no one knows of it — ^not even father." 

ßhe opens the book as she speaks, and 
drawB thence a faded book-marker, on the 
perforated card of which is worked in silk 
onee erimson the word "Mizpah," and 
beneath it the initials **A. D." and "a. k.," 
surrounded by a Ya*e8.th of blue forget-me- 
nots. 

" I worked it all myself," says Aura, 
proudly. 

Adrian takes the marker in his band, but 
can make nothing of its meaning. 

" I don't understand these hieroglyphics, 
Aura," 

" Don't you ? " blushing ruddily. " Oh, 
these are your initials, you see, and mine— 
I hope you don't think it was forward of 
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me to put them together, sir, but I never 
thought you would see them — and this is 
* Mizpah/ You understand now ? " 

"Not a bit What the devil is the 
meaning of Mizpah ? " 

" Don't you recollect in the Bible, ' And 
he called the place Mizpah ; for he said, The 
Lord watch between thee and me, whüst we 
are absent one from another/ You are so 
often absent with father, you know, and it 
was a sort of comfort to think of it." 

Adrian IWes^issüent He has nothing 
to say in answer to the girl's confidences ; he 
beging to feel as stränge in her Company aa 
a fish out of water ; the language she speaks 
is an unknown tongue to him. 

" If you would like to have it," saya 
Aura timidly, holding out "Mizpah" to 
him, "I should be so glad. It has been 
two years in my Bible, and perhaps you will 
think of that sometimes when you see it in 
yours." 
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"No, thank you, it would be no use to 
me," he answers somewhat awkwardly. 

The girl colours, half disappointed, half 
ashamed, and slips the marker back into the 
book. 

" How silly of me to think you would 
<3are about such rubbish. But don't teil 
father, * sir, please ; he would never let me 
alone about it." 

" I am noli likely to teU your father, or 
any one of what passes between you and me. 
But look here, Aura, you must give up 
caUing me *sir,' or people will laugh at 

you." 

" What must I call you, then ? " 

■ 

" Call me by my name ; you know what 

it IS. 

"But, sir — ^I mean, it wiU seem so stränge 
— so familiär ; I don't know how I shall 
ever call you by your name." 

" You must try and get accustomed to it, 
or you wül make us both subjects of ridicule. 
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When people axe engaged to be married " — 
another sigh, and this time more palpable — 



^* they address each other by their Christian 



names." 



" I will remember," she answers softly. 

A gloom falls on them ; the little excite- 
ment with which Adrian commenced the 
interview has faded ; he feels depressed and 
anxious to get away again. 

" Have I made you angry ? " whispers 
Aura presently. 

" Angry ? no ! How should you ? But I 
think I mnst go now, Aura ; your father 
.will be waiting for me. Good-bye. I 
dare say I shall see you again to-morrow." 
' He presses her band as he speaks, and 
tums to leave ; but as he reaches the door 
he glances backward, and the unmistakeable 
look of disappointment on her face makes 
him first pause and then retrace his foot- 
steps. At the bottom of all his recklessness 
there is much good in Adrian Dumaresq's 
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character, morally weak though it may be, 
and the good is continuaUy showing itself in 
little soft-hearted words and acts, which 
prove where the influence might have been 
applied to mal^e him a noble man. 

" By the way, Aura, didn't you oflfer to 
give me that little marker ? Is it really to 
be mine ? I was going away without it." 

She colours brightly with renewed plea- 
sure. 

" But it is not worth your taking ; it is 
such a common thing. I don't know how I 
ever could have öjffered it to you." 

*^ But I know that I want it, so please to 
hand it over." 

" It is aU faded and dirty," she pleads, 
" it has been used so long. Dö let me make 
you a new one." 

" It is because it has been used so long 
that it has any value to me, chüd. I shall 
remember, when I see it, that some one haa 
actually cared for me for two whole years. 
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Ah, I am afraid if you knew, me better you 
never would have done it, Aura ; " and then, 
as slie Lands him the piece of cardboard, he 
throws his arm about her, draws her closely 
to him, and kisses her upon the lips. 

The slight figure vibrates and trembles in 
his clasp, the sensitive eyelids droop, the 
band he holds is twitching nervously. 

" I do believe," says Adrian half jestihgly, 
as he watches her emotion, and feels his own 
blood stir in unison, " that the foolish 
child knows how to love me." 

" Oh, I do, I do, Adrian ! " she whispers, 
as for a moment she forgets her maiden 
shame and clings tightly to him. 

His touch has acted on her like a spark 
of Promethean fire, which, putting the child 
with all her unfledged feelings to flight for 
ever, has left a woman in her stead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 

Adkiah Dumaeesq walks back to Doncaster 
feeling 'ahnost contented with the prospect 
before him, It is very flattering to a man 
who has been accustomed, from bis youth 
upwards, to hear all who know him best 
pronounce him "vaurien," "black sheep," 
and " good-for-nothing/' suddenly to find 
that he has the power to excite interest in 
the breast of a young girl whose innocence 
and virtue are beyond a doubt. K one who 
applies the severe test of her own morality 
to the characters of all those with whom she 
is brought in contaet does not only consider 
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Mm worthy of her affection, but glories in 
the poBsession of his, he cannot be so irre- 
trievably and hopelessly evü affcer all. 

" The devil is not so black, then, as he has 
been painted, at least in Aura's estimation/' 
he ponders, as the various incidents of the 
interview just concluded pass through his 
mind ; " and really, I must say, if one thing 
more than another is calculated to keep a 
feUow from slipping backwards, it is the 
eompaüionship of such an affectionate little 
fool as that. By Jove I I can just fancy 
what the expression of her face would be 
if she heard me come out with a few of my 
spiciest expressions, or air my notions on 
materialism, or my opinion of society in 
general. Poor little girl ! that would be 
rubbing the down oflf the butterfly^s wing 
with a vengeance. No ; if 1 marry Aura — 
and I suppose the wisest thing for me to do 
is to make up my mind at once that I am 
to marry her — FU take good care her feathers 
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are not niffled. She's the greatest innocent 
I ever came acro^^ and in these hothouse 
days of precocious bodies and unbelieving- 
souls, it is rather refreshing to meet inno- 
cence occasionally, if only for a change,". 

As he ruminates he meets Job Kellick. 

" Been to Doncaster ? " he inquires, 

"No, only to the Beckerton stables to 
have a look at James Herring's mare — 
glanders, to a dead certainty, and two more 
animals sickening. I'm sorry for poor 
Herring. All right up there, sir ? " with 
a nod in the direction of the cottage. 

"All right, Kellick. Nothing left now 
but to fix the day, and we'U talk of that 
whenever you and Aura please." 

The bookmaker's hand comes down upon 
his with the force of a sledge-hammer. 

"Mr. Dumrick, you're a gentleman. I 
always feit you were, and now I'm sure of 
it. Well, sir, you keep to your word and 
you won^t find Job KeUick behind you. 
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Wheii you can satisfy me that youVe founcl 
something to do, the girl is youra, and on 
the day you make her your wife TU give 
you back your I. O.Ü., and lodge a thousand 
pounds in the bank to your credit. And I 
don't think any one could say fairer than 
that." 

But Adrian does not receive the intelli- 
gence with the satisfaction anticipated. 

" No, certainly not," he stammers ; " it 
is a most liberal oflFer on your part, and 
quite unexpected — at least to that amount — 
on mine ; but " 

"You are puzzled to think where I shall 
find the money ? Never you fear, Mr. 
Dumrick ; I haven't hidden myself away 
in that little hole of a cottage for the last 
fifteen years for nothing. I can lay my 
band on a thousand pounds whenever I 
like — ^perhaps on more; but I s^all go no 
farther than IVe said, at all events for the 
present." 
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" You quite mistake me, Kellick. I waa 
not alluding to the money ; but what is this 
new condition attached to it, about my satis- 
fying you that I Ve found something to do ? '^ 

" Why, that I want to see you work, to' 
ba Bure. How do you intend to keep my 
girl when you Ve got her ? " 

" Well, to teil you the truth, Fve never 
thought about that. The whole afl^ has 
been so sudden, and you appeared so anxious 
to see it concluded, that '' 

*^You thought I meant to support you 
both, in return for the honour of calling you 
my son-in-law, I suppose ? " 

'' No, indeed I did not. IVe managed to 
scramble on somehow hitherto." 

" And to get into debt to me to the time 
of a thousand pounds. No, that won't do 
when you're mamed, Mr. Dumrick ; you 
won't pick up a father-in-law every day, 
with loose cash jingling in his pockets, nor 
find me quite so easy to deal with, perhaps. 
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a aecond time. As I said to Tom Bowles, 
no betting nor gambling husband for my 
Aura. The man who takes her must work 
for her in an honest, straightforward maimer, 
or FU know the reason why." 

" But what on earth do you expect me to 
do, Kellick ? I have never been used to 
workof any sort, and appointments such as 
men in my position hold are not to be had 
easily." 

" YouVe been eddicated, haven't you ? " 

"Ofcoursel" 

** Well, a man with eddication can always 
get work. He can teach what he knows to 
others, if he can do nothing eise." 

It is dark, luckily for Adrian, and the 
expression of his face is not visible; for 
could Kellick see the look of utter contempt 
with which his future son-in-law receives 
the proposition of becoming a tutor, he 
might feel indined to think it were better to 
withdraw his own liberal öflfers of assistance. 
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" I don't know ; I never tried," replies 
Adrian slowly. 

"Well, sir, you'll have to try for something 
now : it's paxt of the bajgain, remember." 

"But you never said anytliing about it 
this moming." 

*^I didn't öuppose any reasonable man 
would contemplate marrying without. 
You've got plenty of grand relations : why 
don't you apply to them ? " 

" My relations are the last people in the 
World to help me. You know that as well 
as I do." 

" And yet you came back yesterday with 
over a hundred pounds in your pocket 
That looks like help to me." 

"Ah ! that was " and here he stops. 

Bell's loan, and the afifectionate sympathy 
with which she pressed it on him are things 
too sacred to be paraded before the eyes of 
his companion. 

" That was a feiend," he adds presently. 
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"Well, perhaps tliis same friend might get 
you employinent — who knows ? " 

Perhaps she might. Adrian haö not 
thought of it before ; but now, as he recalls 
the interest his cousin takes in him, and the 
many opportunities she has of going about 
and seeing and speaking with men of in- 
fluenae, he begins to think she would be the 
best person in the world to whom to apply 
in his new difficulty. 

" I really beKeve she might ; at all events 
I will write to her upon the subject." 

"Do so, sir; and when youVe got a 
place, however small, we'U begin to think of 
the wedding-day. Till then, matters had 
better remain as they are." 

" But I may go to see Aura all the same, 
mayn't I ? " 

" Gk) to see her ! Of course ; why, 
aren't you engaged to her? It's only the 
marriage that T Want to put off until I see 
signs of your feeHng a little steadier ; and 
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I know you've got the cash to get on with 
meanwhile^ so that I shan't be uneasy about 
you." 

" Thank you, KeUick. I really beKeve 
you're the best Mend I have after all." 

"You'll say so when you're Aura's 
husband. I'm giving you the best IVe 
got, any way. Good night, sir." 

"Good night," and they part with a 
friendly grasp of the haad. 

As AdriaQ wends his way homewards, he 
recalls the substance of this conversation 
with satisfaction. The pi'ospect of work, not 
of toiling at a desk or poring over business 
accounts, but of some nice easy, pleasant 
oecupation, such as our Government officials 
usually indulge in (and which consists 
chiefly of reading the newspaper, picking 
one's teeth, aud giving impertinent answers 
in retum for civil questions), appears quite 
pleasant to him. He has been for so long 
ousted firom decent society, and compelled 
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by force of circumstaiices to associate with 
his inferiois, that tbe idea of working bis 
way back into his own claas gratifies him. 
For Adrian Dumaresq has never really 
cared for the companions he has kept» 
Thrust amongst them agamst Ms own will, 
and in the hard straggle for existence, he 
has tried to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, and in consequence become reckless. 
He has feit bitterly the shame and degrada- 
tion to which, partly through his own 
fault, and partly through the fault of others, 
he has been subjeeted ; and that feeling 
blended with remorse has made him, out 
of sheer bravado, drink more, gamble more, 
and swear more than any man of his age 
upon the tarf, until he has justly eamed 
the title of "Mad Dumaresq," by which 
he is best known among them. But under- 
lying all um wrong aad foUy there has 
ever been a deep regret for what he has 
abaadoned, and a kind of hopeless longing 
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to regain it. If Bell, amongst her large circle 
of acquaintance, can only command sufficient 
influence to get him a berth in the War 
Office, or the Admiraltjr, or Somerset House 
(such trifles are always so easily attainable 
in the ideas of the needy), and he can settle 
down with Aura in some inexpensive part 
of town, say Hyde Part or Brompton 
(or he wouldn't mind even Hving in Bays- 
water if he found a little place to suit them 
there), he feels that he might reaUy manage 
to lead a very pleasant, free and easy sort of 
existence, and is not quite sure whether, after 
all, it may not tum out to be a better thing 
for him than if he married the widow, 

Not but what Blanche Stapleton is much 
more the sort of woman one would like to 
see doing the honours of one's dinner-table 
— and at the remembrance of her luxuriant 
beauty and the attentions he has paid to it, 
Adrian gives a sigh of perplexity and dis- 
appointment — ^yet he knows, even at this 
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early stage of the proceedings, that Aura 
will exert a purer influence upon hia 
character, and make a better man of him. 

And so for onee good triumphs over evil, 
and Adrian Dumaresq enters his lodgings 
at Doncaster feeling more animated than he 
has done for weeks past. 

There is a joy in the removal of suspenso 
that pleads its own pardon, even though it 
be not the fruition of our highest hopes. 

Adrian's home is not an inviting one, and 
the welcome he receives there is but cold. 
It is situated over a dyer's shop, the mis- 
tress of which has just run round to see 
some neighbours, leaving the house in the 
Charge of a child of tender years, who 
^^don't know where the candle is," and 
thinks " mother has took the key of the 
cupboard where the bread and cheese be 
with her," and will light the fire *^if the 
genüeman wish it, but is sure it won^t bum, 
because all the wood is damp," 
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So Adrian, swearing not a Kttle, stumbles 
througli the naJTow pa^age, which reeks 
with the smell of dye, and up the dark 
stairs into his cold, unKghted bed-chamber, 
where, after more than one failure, he 
manages, by the aid of his fusees, to find 
a candle by which he can inspect his be- 
longings. 

How miserable and lonely and desolate it 
aJlloctks! His portmanteau and bag, wliich 
he sent up from the Station yesterday, are 
thrown into the centre of the apartment ; 
his bed ia not tumed down ; there is no 
water in the ewer ; the dust of a week lies 
thick on everything he touches. He can- 
not help thinking, even in that momentaiy 
survey, how different eveiything would have 
looked had Aura had the charge of it, and 
been waiting to receive and welcome him on. 
his retum. 

" Mother didn't know as you'd be back 
to-night, that's why there's no water nor 
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Bothink/' ezplains the child at bis elbow; 
** and there's a letter on the mantel as come 
for yon yesterday, and we sent back word 
we hadn't se^i nothink of you/' 

" All right Go and fetch the water, and 
as soon as your mother comes in teil her to 
send up the supper tray," replies Adrian, as he 
finds Mrs. Stapleton's perfumed and crested 
hillet cUyux, with a smndge of black on one 
side the envelope, and two drops of tallow 
on the other, and proeeeds to open it 

''Deae Mr. Dümabesq, 

" I begin to fear you must have put 
oflf your retum to Doncaster, since we have 
not Seen you this evening. I suppose you 
find the attractions of town so great, you 
don't care to come back to the society of 
your poor stupid country friends. I shall 
expect when we meet to find you have leß 
your heart behind you, and I am dying to 
hear all about it. You were dreadfully 
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mystericnis when we spoke upon the subject 
of your going. Do come up as soon a$ evet 
you can — this evening if you receive this in 
time — and cheer us up a little. We have 
been so terrihly dull without you. 

" Believe me, dear Mr. Dumaresq, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Blanche Stapleton.'' 

The familiär handwriting with its multi- 
farious dashes (Mrs. Stapleton has been in 
the habit of sending him notes three or four 
times a week), the gold-and-blue monogram, 
the patchouli-scented paper, all bring back 
vividly to Adrian's remembrance the flirta- 
tions of which they are the issue, and he 
colours consciously, even though he is alone. 

" Hang it all ! " he exclaims impatiently, 
*' I can't go and see her now." 

Then he sits down by the fire, which he 
has contrived to kindle for him seif, and tries 
to remember how far he has really gone with 
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Mrs. Stapleton, and what passed between 
them at the interview to which she makes 
allusion. The result is not satisfactory. 
Adrian knows that if he has not said much 
he has höked a great deal, and that glances 
and aighs and inuendoes^ that pass ahnost 
unnoticed by a young and ignorant girl, 
bear double meaning for the woman who 
has abeady been submitted to the fire of 
courtship, and leamt to read her future in 
ihe glowing embers. He knows that Mrs. 
Stapleton haa divined his wishes £rom his 
eyes, and responded to them with her own ; 
that their hands have met, apart from the 
formality of greeting, and lingered in each 
other's clasp ; that he has even been bold 
enoügh to seize a twilight opportunity to 
steal his arm about her weist and kiss her 
Ups, and that all the rebuke she uttered 
upon that occasion was conveyed by a deep 
sighy and a mild remonstrance that he 
^^really shouldrCV^ He knows, in fact, that 

VOL. I. K 
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he has gone as far with her as it is possible 
to go without making a direct proposal, 
and that the widow fuUy believes and ex- 
pects that the proposal is to foUow. And 
now, what is he to say to her? how dis- 
abuse her mind of the idea he has planted 
in it? how visit Eothesay House in any 
other character but that of an acknowledged 
lover ? 

" ConfoTind it all ! '' he repeats, his im- 
patience rising with his perplexity, "I 
shan't go near her at all ; f or if she sees 
the least difference in my rnanner, she'U have 

# 

the tnith out of me as snre as a gun, and 
then— whew ! " he whistles in his Constema- 
tion, "there would be the old gentleman to 
pay." 

" Ah, well ! " with a sigh, as, apparently 
determined to shake off his dull mood, he 
rises and commences searching for tobacco 
wherewith to fill his short clay pipe, "it 
isn't my fault, after alL / would have done 
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my duty by her if Fate would only have 
pennitted it, and — hj Jove I what a woman 
she is to lose, and with that money at her 
back. Hang it I I wonH think of it, or I 
shall go mad," and therefore he pulls at the 
wretched apology for a bell-rope until it 
comes off in his hands. 

" Teil that mother of yours to send up 
my supper tray, will you ? " he conunences 
furiously, as the smutty face of the child 
of tender years appears through a small 
fissure caused by the opening of the door a 
couple of inches. 

" Please, sir, mother's not in yet, and — " 

But she is scared away again by the oath 
that bursts from his lips before her sentence 
is concluded. 

" A nice hole for a geTitleman to live in I " 
he ejaculates sarcasticaUy. " Why, her dogs 
are better kennelled. To come home at 
eleven o'clock at night, and find neither 
bed, board, nor attendance ready for 
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me 1 It's enough to make a man cut bis 

throat 1 " 

I don't know how this. will look on 

paper, but it sounds veiy imposing from 

Adnan Dumaresq's mouth. Wq are such 

grand dramatic elocutionists sometunes, 

when under the tyranny of passion, but 

OUT deeds seldom coalesce with our inten- 

tions. Wbat the absence . of bed, board, 

and attendance makes a man do in this 

instance is, to fling himself angrily out of 

the house, to go and have bis supper at 

an hotel. And then to walk back sulkily, 

to sleep at home, and throw himself upon 

his bed determined not to give one of his 

perplexities another thought that night. 
* « « « 

Where he travels in his dreams it is 
unnecessary to inquire, for with ifetuming 
consciousness, he comes straight back to 
earth again. He doesn't wake tUl ten ; 
but the first thing that meets his gaze is 



^ 
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the smutty-faced child starwjing by his bed-. 
aide, and holding out another of Mrs. 
Stapleton's delicate three-comered missives 
in her dirty band. 

" A man on 'orseback has come with it, 
sir, and he want an ans wer." 

" Very good ; say there is none." 
And Adrian thrusts the note savagely 
under bfe pillow ^.h . ww he wiü Z 
read it But, by-and-by, curiosity gets the 
better of his Spartan fortitude, and he 
thinks, as it is there, he may just as well 
see what it contains. It is very short and 
very plaintive, and commences without any 
address, which is always a dangerous sign in 
a letter. 

" Why have you not been to see me ? 
Are you angryf Have I done anything 
to Ojffend you ? And if so, may I not know 
the (xmse ? When friends cease to care for 
another, the hast they owe to friendship is 
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to confess the truih. I shall remain in aU 
ihis aftemoon m hopes of seeing you. Write 
one line to say that you will come. 
" Yours ever, 

" Blanche Stapleton." 

" After this, I can't go ! " is Adrian's 
commentary, as, thorouglily awakened, he 
jumps out of bed, aitd shreds the oflfendiBg 
noije into a dozen pieces. " She'd tear my 
eyes out for having sent the groom back 
without an answer. By Jove 1 I might 
have written her a line." 

He dresses himself leisurely, eats httle 
or no breakfast (meu who lead fast lives 
never can eat in the moming), and strolls 
out to see if a cigar in the freah spring air 
will clear his intellects and enable him to 
deeide what is best to be done. 

Adrian always smokes most furiously 
when he is in trouble ; the amount of 
money that this business has already cost 
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hiTTi in cigars is something incredible. But 
as he tums out of his street into the next, 
who should he ran against but Mrs. Staple- 
ton herseif — Mrs. Stapleton seated in her 
wicker-work pony camage, axrayed in a be- 
witching brown velvet costume, and holding 
the reins of the most perfect Kttle pair of cobs 
in Doncaster. He would holt if he could, 
but it is out of the question ; the widow has 
Seen him before he sees her, and is abready 
holding out a pretty gauntletted band for a 
welcome. 

" How do you do, Mr. Dumaresq ? " she 
exdaims brightly, as ier red lips part to 
display a row of fine white, wholesome- 
looking teeth. " How lucky I am to meet 
you 1 Did you receive my note this morn- 
mg? 

Had she greeted him with dull, reproach- 
fal looks, or any show of anger, Adrian 
would have known with what weapons to 
enter on his defence, but at this frank 
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address he is fairly nonplussed, and ha& 
grasped her band and squeezed it from 
mere force o£ habit, before be bas been 
able to remember bow, under exiBting cir- 
cmnstances, be ougbt to look, or speak, or 
act 

"Did you get my note?" sbe repeats' 
eagerly. " I sent it early, on purpose tbat 
you migbt." 

" I did, Mrs. Stapleton, but '' 

"But you never answered it. Ob, you 
men ! you men ! bow lazy you are, and 
bow very impobte. Wbat possible excuse 
bave you to make for yourself ? " 

" A very poor one, I fear/' repbes Adrian, 
trymg to think of one as he speaks, « but 
tbe fact is, I was asleep/' 

" Aflleep wben you read it ? Are you a 
clairvoyant, then ? » 

" Not exactly ; but asleep wben your man 
arrived witb it." 

" Ob, I see ; and tbey were afraid to wake 
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you perhaps, and so sent him back without 
an answer. Are you such a terrible person 
to interfere with, then, Mr. Dumaresq ? But 
you have read it by this time, I suppose ? " 

" Indeed I have. C€uld you doubt it ? '* 

" And you accept my invitation for thia 
aftemoon ? " 

** Well, I — I am almost afraid " 

« StuflF and nonsense 1 you are to come. 
Why, what are you afiraid of ? Not of me, I 
hope," with a merry laugh. 

" I may well be/' he answers fervently. 
Her great, glowing eyes are bent upon him, 
and he begins to feel their influence re- 
newed, 

" I assure you there is nothing to fear ; I 
am a very harmless being," she retums 
lightly, and then her mood changes. *^ You 
wül come ? " she adds, looking füll at him. 

"I will, indeed; nothing shall prevent 
me," he replies, and then they squeeze each 
other's hands again, and Mrs. Stapleton 
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looks conscious — ^and lauglis unconsciously — 
and drives off with a happy smile on her 
face, leaving him on the pavement looking 
affcer her. She has not once mentioned his 
viflit to town, nor her anxiety to liear all 
that has passed since they parted ; she has 
not Said a word, in fact, to make him re- 
member in what direction his duty now lies, 
and she leaves him füll of anticipation at 
the Coming interview, and more like feeling 
in love with herseif thaa he has ever done 
before. 

" She certainly is a splendid creature," he 
thinks, as he watches the dexterity with 
which she guides her ponies amongst the 
market carts and barrows that throng the 
narrow street, and catches the bright glance 
she throws back at him before she tums the 
comer. "A woman who wonld play her 
part weil in any Station of life, who might 
be a duchess, or an empress f or the matter of 
that, and not disgrace her crown. And to 
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think she should have fixed her affections 

upon me, whilst I " and here steps in 

remembrance to make him wheel abruptly, 
and stride off in the opposite direction. 

Have you ever tumed from the contempla- 
tion of a rieh, glowing oil painting to 
examine the purer, fainter beauties of a 
water-colour drawing? That is how the 
recollection of poor Anra's charms look to 
him now, after basking but ten minutes in 
the sunshine of Mrs. Stapleton's ripe loveli- 
ness. He tums from the thought of the 
bookmaker's daughter, on whose simplicity 
he had been dwelling but a few hours 
previously with so much pleasure, as though 
she had been water gruel. 

" Fancy," he says to himself, " taking a 
— ^a — child like Aura " (even in his wrathfol 
disappointment he can think of no harsher 
term than " child " for her), " when I might 
have a woman like Blanche Stapleton I But 
I see no remedy, and I suppose it is my fate. 
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I have been an unlucky dog from the hour 
of my hitÜL I wonder what I was sent 
into the world for at all ? What shall I say 
to Blanche ? What a fool I was to promise 
to go and see her this affcemoon ! 

" But after aU, I suppose, it would have 
had to be done, and the sooner it's over the 
better. I must put her off in the best way 
I can ; and if she won't take a broad hint, 
Fll swear my father has exaeted a promise 
frommenever to many, or that I find we 
have consumption, insanity, and delirium 
tremens in our family, or that I'm married 
aheady — or anything, in fact, to put that 
fatal penchant for me out of her pretty 
head. 

" It's deuced hard lines, but it must be 
done, and so I was right affcer all to aeeept 
the invitation. I should have been a 
coward to shirk it — ^and hang it all, IVe sunk 
very low, but I don't think IVe quite come 
to being called a coward yet." 
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But here the remembrance of bis agree- 
ment with the bookmaker flasbes across bis 
mind, and makes bim frown and colour. 
Amidst aU poor Adrian's perplexities, tbe 
worst still is to find tbere is a lower deptb 
to sink to tban be bas yet arrived at. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



HIS EVIL GENIUS. 



Hb walks up to Kothesay House about five 
o'clock, and finds Blanche Stapleton alone, 
and waiting for him. The sunny March 
moming has given place to a dnll, bleak 
affcemoon, and the contrast between the cold 
without, and the warmth and fragrance 
within, is very grateful to him. As soon as 
he has crossed the threshold of her drawing- 
Toom he is surrounded by a soft, equal 
temperature, laden with the scent of hot- 
house flowers, which seems to envelop him, 
and creep over his senses, and lull his uncer- 
tainty to a dangerous repose. Mrs. Staple- 
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ton is seated at the piano as he enters, 
listlessly playing a dreamy, melancholy litüe 
air. 

" Don't let me disturb you, pray," are his 
first words, and her eloquent look of re- 
proach that he should imagine he coidd 
disturb her, except pleasantly, is all the 
answer she vouchsafes to give him, as she 
wheels round on the music-stool and tenders 
her hand for his acceptance. 

Her bright mood has gone with the mom- 
ing — he sees that at a glance — ^and all the 
coquetry has vanished from her dress, 
always supposing there is not more coquetry, 
though hidden, about the piain black velvet 
dress she now wears, which elings so closely 
to her rounded figure, and is cut so artfully 
about the throat aiid wrists, where its sombre 
hue is relieved by ruffles of old point. But 
her hair is in a very negligent condition, with 
stray locks hanging here and there about 
her Shoulders ; and the comers of her eyes are 
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just a Utile red, as though she had been 
working too much, or sitting up at night, or 
crying just the least bit in the world" She 
looks subdued, in fact — conquered — submis- 
sive — ^womanly, and fex more attractive than 
she did when arrayed in the ktest fashion, 
driving her spirited ponies through the 
crowded streets of Doncaster. Blanche 
Stapleton is dangerous this aftemoon, and 
what is more, she knows it But Adrian has 
entered the syren's cave, and there is no 
retreat. 

" So you have reaUy coTne,* she says as 
she glances up at him. 

" Did I not say that I would ?" 

"But you did not look as though you 
would keep your word." 

" What a libel ! I am sure it is not often 
I have proved myself defaulter. On the 
contrary, I have been here so much, that I 
often think you must be quite sick of my 
Company." 
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" Oh, Mr. Dumaresq, what an idea ! 
And is it for that reason, then, you have been 
in Doncaster two whole days without Coming 
to See me ? " 

" Hardly two days ; I only retumed on 
Wednesday aftemoon, and I have had a 
great deal of business to transact since." 

" Well, I shall not scold you now youVe 
come, or I may frighten you away again. I 
had prepared these for you," touching a few 
sprays of lilies of the Valley in her bosom, 
" in case you had a good excuse for your 
absence. Do you deserve them or not ? " 
" That is for you to decide/' 
" But I have not yet heard the cause." 
" I have already told it you — business." 
" And so you prefer business to me ? " 
" I may not prefer it — who would ? — ^and 
yet it may be necessary." 

"Well, you shall have the lilies then," 
üastening them into his button-hole, with 
fingers that slightly tremble ; " but mind, I 

TGL. I. s 
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am not quite satisfied with your explanation. 
Business may be very engrossing, but that is 
no reason you should make me — me " 

" Make you what ? " 

" Unhappy ! " she says softly, casting 
her eyes up to his. He looks uneasy, and 
tries to tum the subjeet. 

"Don't talk nonsense," he answers 
lightly. "I am quite sure that the fact 
of a moming call being paid a few hours 
sooner or later can make no real difference 
to you." 

She sees that her first shaft has failed, 
and is quick to follow up the cue his words 
have given her. 

" Wretch ! " she says, with assumed play- 
fulness ; " there is no extracting a grain of 
sentiment from you. But come, do not let 
US stand here any longer. I am dying to 
hear all about your visit to London — ^whom 
you saw there, and what you did. You take 
that armchair, and I will have this one« 



i 
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Thanks," as Adrian places a stool beneath. 
her feet " Now we are comfortable ; so teil 
me all about it." 

" There is really not much to teil. I went 
to town, as I think I confided to you, to seek 
assistance from my family, with whom I 
have not been on the best of terms, in carry- 
ing out a projeet which I had in band." 

" Well I — and you succeeded ? " 

" I partly succeeded, and partly failed ; 
but on the whole I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied." 

" And the — ^the prcject you have in band; 
wiU that succeed also, Mr. Dumaresq ? '' 
with a sly glance round the comer of her 
eyelid. 

" I hope so ; it is in a fair way to 
succeed." 

He is trying now to make her beheve that 
it wa3 the want of capital to caxry out some 
business speculation which has taken him 
from home ; but she still clings to the faith 
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infused by his inuendoes that it was to 
gain means by which to continue bis ad- 
dresses to herseif. 

"Perhaps you are too confident," sbe 
says arcbly. 

"I think not. There is less chance in 
tbese matters tban men would make you 
believe, and this is not a mere case of specu- 
lation. One thing I shall be glad o£ It 
will take me away from Doncaster." 

" What ? " she exclaims fearfiilly, as she 
wakes from her dream. 

"The business I allude to will take me 
to town, for which I am thankfiil. This 
place doesn't snit me, mentally or physically, 
and I should never have come here. And 
out of the racing season it is intensely 
dull, is it not ? " 

" Intensely," she echoes in a low vx>ice. 

"If ithad not been for your hospitaKty 
and kindness, I don't know what I should 
have done with myself. Leffc Doncaster long 
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since ; I am quite sure of that. And where- 
ever I may go, Mrs. Stapleton, you may rest 
assured that I shall never forget it — never." 

There is an awkward süence after this 
Speech. Blanche Stapleton nxakes no re- 
sponse to it, and Adrian Dumaresq is fain to 
wheel his chair closer to the fire, and take up 
the Steel poker, and beat a little tune 
upon the coaJs with it in order to fill up 
the gap in the conversation. But when 
two minutes have elapsed (what an age 
two minutes appear to be when our hearts 
beat, like the second-hand of a watch, one 
hundred and twenty times during their 
revolution 1), the continued süence becomes 
intolerable, and he is forced to speak agauL 

" Yqu do not congratulate me/' he says. 

" On what ? " and Mrs. Stapleton's voice 
ifl so harsh and dry, he hardly recognkes it 

" On the prospect of my doing something 
to redeem my character at last. You know 
what an idle, good-for-nothing fellow IVe 
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been, making my money here, there, and 
everywhere, and almost ashamed to show my 
face in decent society. It is surely a matter 
of congratulation to my friends that I have 
at last determined to work for my Hving/^ 

" It wotdd be, perhaps — ^if there were any 
necessity for your doing so/' 

" Any necessity ! My dear Mrs. Staple- 
ton, I have offcen told you that I have not 
a farthing of my own in the world, and am 
entirely dependent on the goodwill of a 
father who refuses even to speak to me/' 

" / have plenty/' is her curt reply. 

" I know you have, and that you are 
generosity personified ; but, pardon me, I 
could not bear to be indebted to you for 
pecuniary assistance, just because you have 
been so kind. You have laid me under 
heavy obligations to you akeady, heavier 
than I shall ever be able to repay." 

*'You could repay them well euough if 
you chose." 
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" I do not See how. It is not likely that 
I shall ever have a house like this for you 
to enter, nor a luxurious table to ask you 
to sit down to, nor carriages and horses to 
ky at your command. I shall be a poor 
man all my life." 

"You know I didn't mean that," she 
answers pettishly. 

He knows so well what she does mean, 
he feels so palpably that he has but to speak 
one Word to make her his, and that even 
were he to teil her everything, and throw 
himself upon her mercy, she would in all 
probability point out the way for him to 
escape from the toils by which he is sur- 
rounded, that it is a sore trial to him not to 
take the disappointed woman then and there 
into his arms, and make her happy. But 
there are two feelings drawing him back- 
wards : one, the innate dislike all manly 
men have to take adyantage of a woman^s 
generosity; the other, the remembrance of 
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Aura. He is very weak, bat he is not quite 
80 weak as this. He haa voltmtarily relin- 
quiähed one woman for the other, and he 
wiU adhere to his given word. Yet the 
seipent's coüs axe winding round him faat 

When Mrs. Stapleton said that he knew 
she didn't mean that, he rose and stood 
against the mantelpiece, to avoid encounter- 
ing her gaze. And after the lapse of a few 
seconds she rises too, and Stands beside 
him, with her hands clasped together, her 
eyes fixed upon the fire, and her foot ner- 
vously tapping on the fender. 

" Adrian 1 " she whispers presently. 

" Mrs. Stapleton I " 

" Oh, why do you call me by that odious 
name ? Are we not friends ? Why should 
we not be ' Adrian ' and ' Blanche ' to one 
another ? " 

"As you wish. But what will Mrs. 
Grundy say ? " 

" Let her say what she likes. I hate the 
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name of Mrs. Grundy. But if you axe so 
mucli a&aid that we shall be committmg a 
solecism by addressing each other by our 
Christian names whilst we are only friends, 
why not remedy the evil ? 'Tis easily done," 
with a nervous titter. 

" How ? I am all in the dark." 

'' By— by— becoming myre;' with a quick 
glance at her companion. 

This is a dangerous shoal, but by expert 
pilotage he tides it safely. 

«Now, if / had Said aaythmg half so 
shocking, Mrs. Stapleton, you would have 
had me tumed out of the house, I expect, 
and with good reason. What would Mrs. 
Bird have thought if she hadr heard you ? 
I know she thinks I am too intimate here 
as it is/' and he laughs as though it were an 
excellent joke on her part. But his laugh 
is uneasy, and as he finishes he pulls out his 
pocket-handkerchief to pass across his heated 
face. A faded piece of ribbon is pulled out 
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with it, and falls upon the floor. Mrs, 
Stapleton sees it first. 

*^ You have dropped something," she 
says, and pounces on it, more with a 
view of hiding her annoyance at his last 
Speech than from a desire to inspect his 
properiy. 

It is " Mizpah," which he had thrust into 
his pocket the night before and never thought 
of since. As he recognizes poor Aura^s 
humble little oflfering he colours, and she 
detects hün in the act 

"What an old-fashioned curiosity!" she 
says as she twists the cardboard about in 
her hands. *^ What is it — a book-marker ? " 

" I suppose so." 

" You suppose so 1 " sharply. " As if you 
didn't know the use of your own property. 
And what does ^Mizpah' mean? A. D., 
those are your initials ; for whose do A. K. 
stand for — hers ? " 

With the unreasoning instinct of her sex. 
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she has jumped at the condusion wHch 
happens to be unpleasantly correct, 

"For whose name do the letters A. K^ 
stand for ? Teil me I " she repeats impera- 

tively. 

" I don't tliink it would interest you in 
the slightest degree to knbw." 

*' ßut I vrill know ; I mean to know/' 
KeaUy, Mrs. Stapleton I " 
I won't be humbugged. I'm sure this 
rubbish was worked you by some woman, 
and by the appearance of it you must have 
kept it for ages. Who is she ? What is 
her name ? " 

" You are utterly mistaken ; you are 
altogether on a wrong tack. . Be reasonable 
and give it me back again.'' 

**I shall do no such thing. You shall 
Tiever have it back until you say who gave 
it to you." 

Her cheeks are flushed with excitement, 
her eyes are glowing like live coals, her hair 
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becomes more dishevelled ; she looks like a 
beautiful pythoness. in her anger. But Adrian 
remains unmoved and süent. 

" Do you still refuse to teil me ? " 

" I still refuse. You have never seen, or 
even heard of, the person who worked that 
trifle. It would do you no earthly good to 
leam her name." 

" Then here goes your treasure/' and with 
malieious fury she throws the poör feided 
book-marker into the fire, where in another 
moment it has perished. 

Adrian Starts as he sees " Mizpah " curling 
up and scorching into nothing, and some- 
tldng very like an exclamation of anger 
bursts from his Ups, but the next minute 
they are sternly pressed together, and he 
is silent 

" You shan^t keep that in your breast- 
pocket any more," pants Mrs. Stapleton, 
when her little escapade is ended. 

" So it appears/' is all his answer. 
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" And when Ä. K. " — with spitefdl 
emphasia — " asks what häs become of her 
gage d^amour^ you may teil her that 
Blanche Stapleton bumt it, as she would 

like to bum herseif, because — ^because 

Oh, my heart will break 1 " and here the 
pretty widow, her short-Uved triumph over, 
leans her head upon the velvet mantelpiece 
and bursts into an angry flood- of tears. 

Adrian relents. He has been decidedly 
vexed and offended at the fate of his book- 
marker, but Blanche Stapleton's tears are 
too much for him. He feels compassion, 
not only for her, but himself. and administers 
consolation affcer his own fashion, which is 
first to get hold of her hands. 

*' Blanche, Blanche 1 what is the matter ? 
What have I done to cause such agitation 
onyourpart?" 

"Oh, Adrian, you must know! You 
must guess how bitterly I am disäppointed. 
Before you went away to London we were 
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80 mtmiate, so mnch togetber, it was all 
bot setlJed ; and now yon seem so changed.' 

'^ I cannot pretend to misandeistand your 
meaning. Blanche ; bat yon mistake. I am 
not changed. I have only leamed to see 
things in a different light Dearest, it was a 
dieam — a mad, wild dieam in which I had 
no hosiness to indulge — ^and now that it is 
ended I mnst tear myself away firom you." 

"Bntwhy?" 

" Because onr intimacy can never end in 
the only way to make ns happy; because 
a duty which is imposed upon me by my 
miserable Fate calls me in another direction. 
Blanche, forgive me that I have lingered 
near you so long — ^that I have entangled 
yOTir affections in my own. The only excuse 
I have to oflFer is that whilst I gazed upon 
your matchless beauty, I could not help it.*' 

" I do not understand you/' she whispers 
pitifully, as she tums her wet face towards 
bim. 
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How he longs to kiss those tears away, 
but he resists the temptation. 

** I ^ill put the case plainly before you — 
it is better for us both," he answers. 
" Blanche, putting aside my own great 
shortcomings and my poverty, I am not 
in a condition* to oflfer marriage to you, 
because — I am abready engaged." 

" To the girl who worked that marker ? " 

" To the girl that worked that marker." 

" And is she well-bom and rieh ? " 

^^Neither." 

" And you love her ? '' 

" Not as I could love : not as I love you/* 

"And yet you are engaged to her — 
why?*' 

" That is a question which would take me 
too long to answer, and could afford you no 
satisfaction. The fact remains — I am en- 
gaged to her, and bound to fulfil my engage- 
ment ; therefore, Blanche, however hard the 
strugglö, you and I must part." 
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"We miist not — ^we vnll not! Adrian, 
throw up this engagement to a woman 
for whom you care nothing, from whom 
you will derive nothing, and take me in- 
stead. See what I have to oflfer you — a 
fortune that will raise you for ever above 
the necessity of work, ani which shaü be 
yours, every half-penny of it, from the day 
of OUT marriage ; and a heart, Adrian, a 
heart that cannot live without you, that has 
loved you and dreamed of you for months 
past, that wiU dry up and wither away in 
the fatal hour that sees you take another 
woman to your arms. Oh, Adrian, take 
me, take me ! Say that you will never 
take any but me 1 " 

She , throws herseif upon him as she 
speaks. *Her arms are tightly wound about 
his neck, her breath is mingling with his 
own. He would be less than man to thrust 
her from him. For a moment he yields to 
the intoxication ; for, a moment her offeis 
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dazzle him. He looks round at the luxuries 
with which the room is crowded, receives 
assurance of her love, and believes that it 
would be but honourable of him to repay it 
as she wishes. Freedom, independence, and 
the woman that he holds, are in his hand, 
and for one moment his heart intends to 
accept them. 

But even as acquieseence trembles on his 
Ups, his eye catches sight of a shrivelled 
nothing lying in the fender, an atöm of the 
blackened ribbon that feil down before 
" Mizpah " was utterly consumed, and back 
upon his memory rush the childish words in 
which the childish voice assured him it had 
been worked for love of him two years ago. 

And the eflFect of that remembrance is to 
make him gently, but forcibly, disengage 
Blanche Stapleton's arms &om round his 
neck. 

" It is impossible !" he says firmly ; " it 
eannot be ! " 

VOL. I. T 
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Now, if there is one thing that a high- 
spirited woman resents more than another, 
it is a repulse from the man she loves. It 
makes a good woman tum hard and cold ; 
it changes a bad woman into a devil. 

And there is something very like a devil 
lurking in the eyes which Blanche Stapleton 
tums upon Adrian, as he utters the last 
words. 

" What do you mean ? " she inquires 
angrily. 

" Just what I say — ^that it is impossible. ' 
Believe me, Blanche, that I am not un- 
grateful' for your love, your offers of assist- 
ance, and that to be obliged to refuse them 
is the toughest trial I have been called upon 
to go through yet." 

" I do not believe you I " 

" What, am I then sunk so low in your 
estimation that you will not even give me 
credit for telling the truth ? " 

'^Were it so hard to refuse me, you 
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would not do it. I know what you men 
axe. Your own gratificat^on is the first 
thing you think of." 

"Not always. I am but an indifferent 
specimen of the sex, God knows, and yet 
you See I can resign my inclinations for the 
sake of my given word. Oh, Blanche, say 
that you beKeve me when I swear that, were 
I free to choose, you are, at this moment, 
the one woman out of all the world whom I 
would care to marry 1 " 

" Prove it by marrying me, then. What 
is a broken promise compared to our happi- 
ness ? Life is too short to think of such 
rubbish. And yet it will prove long enough 
to break my heart in if you persist in your 
refusal." 

" She might say the same ! " he remarks 
quietly. 

But at thiö offensive prohoim Mrs. Staple- 
ton's fury bursts forth without restraint. 

" She ! She 1 How dare you insult me 
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by mentiomiig her in my pieaence ? Some 
low-bom creatuie, in all probability, who 
bas entangled you with her lies, and " 

^^ Mrs. Stapleton, I cannot allow you to 
8peak of her before me in that fashion.'^ 

" Allow me ! Who are you, to forbid or 
to aUow me anything? Are you my 
master? You might have been. Oh, 
Adrian," changing her tone, " you might 
be so still if you will but speak the word ! " 

" I have abeady told you that the de- 
cision does not lie with myself. Why will 
you torture me with a renewal of your 
offer ? " 

**I will never cease renewing it whilst 
there is a hope of your acceptance/' 

** But there is no hope." 

"Oh yes, there is, whilst we are still 
together," and Mrs. Stapleton creeps dan- 
gerously near to him again. 

" Then you must let me go," says Adrian, 
making for the door. 
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But she interposes herseif between him 
and it. 

"Youshallnotgo." 

" I must ; I have been here too long 
already. Please let me pass/' 

" I shall not please." 

" Then, however rüde it may appear, you 
will compel me to leave without your per- 
mission/*' 

" You are determined to go ? " 

" It is imperative on me to do so ; I dare 
not trust myself here any longer. Good- 
bye, Blanche/' extending his band ; " let us 
part friends/' But she dashes it away. 

" Friends ! we are enemies for life. Do 
you suppose I love by halves ? that I am 
one of your meek milk-and-water women, 
who will take anything you choose to givö 
them, and accept the diluted nothingness 
which you call ftiendship, instead of love ? 
No, thank you, Adrian Dumaresq ! I have 
offered you everything I possess, without let 
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or limit, and you have refused it. You must 
take what I choose to give you now — ^and 
that is, hatred." 

" I don't believe it. You will think over 
matters more calmly by-and-by, and do me 
and yourself greater justice." 

" I shall never tbink calmly in this life 
again. This misery will kill me." 

" Nonsense 1 that is mere talk. Men and 
women who have seen the world — as you 
and I have — ^know that it is made up of such 
disappointments as ours, and that it takes 
more than orie even to tum the hair grey. 
We shall live to laugh at this, Blanche." 

" You seem ready to laugh at it now." 

**How can you so misjudge me when I 
have assured you that it is my sense ö£ 
honour only that keeps me from you ? " 

At this opening she flies to the attack 



agam. 



" Adrian — dearest 1 " with her band upon 
bis Shoulder. But he shakes it off almost 
roughly. 
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" I cannot — I must not ; I will not stay 
here another moment/' and with that he 
slips past her through the door, and the 
next moment, feeling very virtuous but not 
at all triumphant, is Walking rapidly down 
the drive. For, to say the least of it, it is 
an undignified Situation for a man when a 
passionate woman refuses to listen to reason, 
and, instead of leaving her presence in the 
character of a calm and superior being, he 
has to holt with unseemly haste, leaving his 
garment behind him. 

His flight is so sudden, that he is gone 
before Mrs. Stapleton has realized the fact. 
When she does realize it, a great change 
comes over her. The dark crimson flush 
. subsides from her &ce, her Ups tum lead 
colour, a dull film spreads itself over her eyes, 
and she experiences that sickening conscious- 
ness of disappointment and defeat that is like 
cold water rising slowly round one's heart. 

She remains for a few seconds g?iaing 
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blankly at the door througli which Adrian 
has vanished^ and then she tums away 
BÜently, as though she were in a dream, or 
dazed^ and approaches the fireplace again. 
There, the sight of the two annchairs pushed 
ßo close together, of the comer of the rüg 
tumed up, indicative of the little struggle 
that had taken place between them, and of 
a few Sterns of the lilies of the Valley which 
her vehement embraces had displaced from 
his button-hole and caused to faJl upon the 
carpet, makes her at first feel weak and 
womaiüy, and brings the tears into her eyes. 
She gathers up the crushed blossoms and 
presses them passionately to her lips, and 
throws herseif down on the rüg by the arm- 
chair he has so lately occupiöd, and puts 
her head upon the velvet seat and sobs 
vehemently and unrestrainedly, until her 
face is sw6lled and blurred from crying 
and there are angry red marks across her 
brows, and a dull fire buming in her eyes. 
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For as she weeps the soft mood vanishes, 
and leaves her suflfering all the bitter agony 
of wounded pride, and hating and despising 
herseif for being so wQak as to regret him. 
Memory brings back, with painful fidelity, 
each incident of the past interview, and she 
sees herseif baffled, refused, and rejected, 
until human nature can endmre the sting 
no longer, and she rises to her feet, resolved 

■ 

at all costs to revenge her outraged love. 
Once arrived at this conclusion, each moment 
seems to make her harder. She does not 
feel as though she loved Adrian Dumaresq 
any longer — as though she had ever loved 
him; she remembers only that he prefers 
another woman to herseif, and the worse 
passions of her untamed nature are aroused, 

" Oh, if I only had her here, to do as I 
wüled with 1 " she says aloud, as, with closed 
teeth and hands, she paces up and down 
ihe carpet, like a caged panther, thirsting 
for blood. "She should never leave this 
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room alive. I'd throw vitriol in her face ; ' 
Fd dance on her — stab her — ^tear her Hmb 
from limb; there's nothing I wouldn't do 
to prevent his ever seeing her again. But 
I will be revenged ; I will live only to be 
revenged. Sooner or later we must meet, 
and then, when he has tired of this new 
f ancy — oh, I know what men are 1 — ^we 
wiU see what becomes of his absurd notions 
of honour. He nearly yielded to-day : I read 
it in his eyes. Next time I ask you, Adrian 
Dumaresq, you shall yield, I swear it 1 " 

Here the drawing-room door, which has 
been opened for about a quarter of an inch, 
quietly closes again, but not before Mrs. 
Stapleton has heard the sound. 

" Who is there ? " she demands sharply. 

" It's only me, my dear ; I thought you 
were alone. I beg your pardon,'' replies the 
quavering voice of Mrs Bird, who knows 
better than to intilide on her daughter's 
presence when she has Company. 
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" Well — so I am alone ; you can come 



in. 



" Are you, indeed ? I thought that I 
heard voices; but it is getting so dark I 
could distinguish nothing. Wliom have 
you had here, this aftemoon ? " 

" Why do you wish to know ? " 

"For no particular reason, ouly as you 
refused to write to Sir Howard last night." 

" You thought he might have been so im- 
patient as to call for his answer. No, mother, 
I don't think he would trouble himself to do 
that. Sir Howard has not been here. Mr. 
Dumaresq has." 

" Oh, that objectionable young man. Is 
he really in Doncaster again, then ? I do trust, 
Blanche, you are not going to teil me you 
have come to any understanding with him." 

"I have — and a most unmistakable 
one ! " 

"And you are going to marry him? I 
never heard of such imprudence in my life. 
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It is positively flying in the face of Provi- 
dence/' 

" Who spoke of marrying ? I said we 
had arrived at an understanding with each 
otlier ; and that understanding is — ^that — 
that we intend to do nothing of the sort." 

" Thank heaven 1 " ejaculates Mrs. Bird 
fervently, as she drops her knitting in order 
to clasp her hands. 

" Stop a minute, mother, and don't begin 
to pray before youVe heard me to the end. 
YouVe thrown every obstacle that you 
possibly could in the way of my marrying 
Adrian Dumaresq, and you Ve always wished 
me to marry Sir Howard Trefusis. Well, 
now youVe got your wish ; Adrian Dumaresq 
will never enter these doors again. And I'm 
going to write to Sir Howard to-night, and 
teil him I will be his wife ; and you can 
add a postscript to the letter if you like, to say 
that I have only accepted him because the 
other has refused to have me." 
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"PTÄaf/" exclaims Mrs. Bird, almost 
paralyBed by the unexpected intelligence. 
The yoxtager woman repeats it defiantly. 
** Because Adrian has refused to take me. 

9 

Had he not refused, do you think any earthly 
power would have kept me from his arms ? " 

" And you actually oßsred yourself to 
that young man ? " 

" I actually oflfered myself and all that I 
possess to that young man, as you call him, 
and that young man would have taken the 
oflfer if he liad not beeii already engaged. 
And Tm going to marry Sir Howard because 

I am mad — mad " commencing to pace 

up and down the room again, " and I must 
have change and excitement, or I shall kill 
myBclf, or — or Am." 

" What awful depravity ! what horrible 
profanityl" exclaiins the old lady. 
" Blanche, Blanche I take waming and re- 
pent ere it be too late. Flee from the wrath 
to come, or " 
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" ff you^ attempt to stuff any of that 
nonsense down my throat at this moment 
you will make me kiU ycm," cries Mrs. 
Stapleton as she stops short before her 
mother's chair, and glares at her. The old 
woman immediately shrivek up into nothing 
with terror, and shrinks back in silence. 

" Now you know what kind of a bargain 
this mamage youVe set your nnworldly 
heart on is likely to tum out," resumes her 
daughter. " Now you see what sort of a wife 
your dear Sir Howard is likely to procure. 
A bargain entered into from motives of pure 
revenge, and a wife whose heart is set upon 
one object — ^the hope of living to make her 
rival feel she had better have died than cross 
her path." 

" But does the poor thing know you 
wanted him ? " demands her mother, roused 
by a sense of justice from her State of fear. 

" Poor thing ! So you are on her side, 
.are you ? Every one is her side, it appears 
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to me, except myself — except Lady Trefusis. 
How do you think it sounds ? Lady Trefusis y 
Mrs. Adrian Dumaresq. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
How sweetly we shall bow to one another 
when we are introduced, shan't we ? and 
he be standing by all the time with a 
smirk upon his handsome barber's block 
of a face. Mother, teil me, what am I 
like ? '' 

" What are you like ? Oh, my dear 
Blanche, you must know." 

" Teil me at once. Am I ugly, crooked, 
too short, too tall — what ? " 

" My dear Blanche, you do flurry me so. 
If you would only think of more important 
things 1 " 

"Are my «yes small, my mouth large, 
my teeth irregulär, my complexion mottled ? 
What — what, in Grod's name is there so 
repulsive in my appearance that he could 
have had the heart to resist my entreaties ? " 

" The heart is deceitful above all things, 
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and desperately wicked," quotes Mrs. Bird, 
who, from the rapidity of her daughter's 
speech, has only caught the latter word. 

" Bah 1 Tou will djive me crazy — ^if I am 
not so ahready," exclaims Blanche impetu- 
ously, as she drags her hair down her back 
and digs her naüs viciously into her erstwhüe 
blooming cheeks. 

'^Wretched cheeks ! wretched lips and 
Qyes ! Oh, Heavens 1 how I wish I were 
dead 1 " 

" Are you in a fit State to die ? " observes 
her mother sententiously. 

But this is more than the infimated woman 
can bear, and, with a quick gesture of im- 
patience, she accidentaUy knocks over and 
smashes a china vase. 

"And now you are actually destroying 
poor dear Stapleton's property," remarks 
Mrs. Bird. 

" Who cares for hishorrid property?" cries 
Blanche. " Am I to preserve it for * dear Sir 
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Howard ' ? I wish it were all smashed/' 
throwing down a parian omament. " I never 
want to see any of it again." Another crash. 
" I should like to break eveiytliiiig in the 
house, and the house itself ; and that there 
should be nothing but chaos and confusion 
and. darkness all over the earth for ever- 
more." 

And the next moment the overwrought 
spirits have culminated in a shrieking fit of 
hysteria, and the mistress of Kothesay House 
is lying on her back in her drawing-room, 
with the debris of her frail china Ornaments 
about her, drumming a tattoo on the carpet 
with her feet, whilst her terrified old mother 
is looking at her and wringing her hands, 
and not knowing what on earth to do. 
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